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ANCIENT TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE. 





BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 





The origin of religion as evinced by the ancient languages 
has been a subject of interest for several years. The researches 
of Max Miiller have brought out the thought that possibly 
religion was a creature of natural growth, having its origin im 
the worship of the material forms, such as the sun and moon, or 
the “bright heavens,” 

The ‘analogy of language brought all historic religions to 
one common source, and that source, existing in some prehis- 
toric age, when a primitive mode of worship is supposed to- 
have prevailed. 

The subject has also been studied in connection with the folk- 
lore and.traditions of ancient races. There is even now going 
on a discussion among Scandinavian scholars whether the 
mythologic tales of the Northland were derived from classic 
lands, or from early Aryan ancestors, or were the products 
of a separate line of thought and worship. Others, too, are 
studying the folk-lore of the various Aryan or Semitic races to 
ascertain if possible whether they are not founded on a common 
basis derived from one early fountain. 

The subject has also been followed somewhat in the line’ of 
ethnology, and the celebrated M. Renan once startled the world 
with his theory that each of the great races of antiquity pre- 
sented a religion peculiar to itself, and so the origin of religion 
could be found in the ethnic peculiarities. 

There is, however, one line of investigation which has hardly 
been entered but which is more important perhaps than either 
of those mentioned, namely-the line of archeology. The sub- 
ject of ancient architecture has been abundantly illustrated, and 
the bearing of it upon the history of religion somewhat: shown,, 
but the subject thus far has been limited. 
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It was indeed the opinion of the ancient writer Vitruvous 
that all worship could be traced back to one primordial form, 
namely the worship in groves, and that the forms of trees were 
to be found in the early architectural shapes which survived to 
later historical times. Thus it has been a favorite theory with 
many that the columns which so frequently surrounded the 
Greek temple were but imitations of the trunks of trees, and 
that the adornments of the frieze and cornices were imitations 
of the ends of beams which were originally placed in the 
trees above to form the roof. 

According to the same theory the famous Gothic arches and 
roofs of the ancient and medieval temples of Europe were but 
imitations of the beautiful sylvan arches and lofty columns of 
the northern forests. 

An old author, Maurice, has carried this fancy to the extent 
that he has imagined that the ideal temple of all is to be 
found in the spreading banyan tree, and that the mysterious 
darkness and the many columns of these sacred recesses of 
nature are really the models of earthly temples. 

If this theory be true we should conclude that each nation 
had borrowed its peculiar style of temple architecture from the 
Suggestiveness of nature surrounding them; the inhabitants of 
the North seeking to imitate the loftiness and the mysterious 
darkness of the pine groves-of the North; the inhabitants of 
India and the South building their thousand columns in imita- 
tion of the spreading. banyan, while the more ancient inhabit- 
ants of Egypt and India found in the cave their model. Hence 
the cave of Dendera, of Elephantine, and the many other cave 
temples of those lands. Possibly, too, the pyramids were 
imitations of mountains, being the survival of the primitive 
religion which prevailed in Gan-Eden, where the great moun- 
tain Meru was the primitive temple and where the heavenly 
bodies were the first attendants upon the worship of man, 

It is in fact a fancy expressed by Dr. J. P. Lesley in his lect- 
ure before the Lowell Institute that the early form of temple 
in Thibet and Norway, as well as in Egypt, was in representa- 
tion of the mountain with the ark on its summit, as if the tra- 
dition of the ark were at the basis of temple worship. 
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These fancies might be followed further. There are many 
striking analogies in this direction, and it is possible that 
if studied more attentively a theory might be formed from 
some archeological basis which would be as well founded as 
that which Max Miiller, has sought to establish on the basis of 
language. 

But without tracing the origin of temple architecture back 
so far, we would call attention especially to the fact that the 
separate races had their own form and style even at a very 
early date, and that this style was the result of their own 
religious systems and spirit. Not only is this true of the three 
great nations which are best known to history, but also of 
others more ancient than they. 

The orders of architecture known to history—such as the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian—were probably preceded by 
orders which were as distinct and pronounced as they. In 
fact, these styles which we call so primitive and so funda- 
mental are themselves but a late outgrowth and are compar- 
atively modern. If these bear in themselves the effects of 
national growth, so that we give to them the names of the 
people among whom they originated, with how much more 
reason may we say that there were also before them those 
orders which were even more marked by ethnical traits. The 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and the Hebrew races certainly had a/ 
history long before Greece was known, and we may therefore 
say that the Assyrian, Hebrew, and Egyptian orders of archi- 
tecture are as worthy of study as either Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian. These nations. evidently impressed their cultus 
and their religious spirit upon their own architectural works, 
and we may well study the temples of these ancient people to 
see if we may not in them learn what the religious life and 
growth of each of these races has been. We maintain that 
in the ancient temple architecture we may not only find the 
progress of the race in religious thought generally, but we 
may also discover the particular line through which that devel- 
opment and progress has come. 

There is certainly one lesson to be learned, and that is that 
in nearly all cases the ancient temple architecture was the 
result of the religious growth of the people, and in it can be 
seen the very spirit of religion which controlled the people. 
This is true of the races and nations as much as it is of the 
ages. If there was a development of the forms of architecture 
at certain epochs, yet that development seems to have been in 
ethnical lines. The ancient races may indeed have borrowed 
many features of their architecture from one another; yet they 
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seem to have not only embodied their particular national cultus: 
but also their national religion in these their sacred buildings. 
This was certainly true of those three nations best known to his- 
tory, namely, the Egyptian, Hebrew, and Greek. Each one of 
these nations embodied their own religion in their temples.. 
Situated as they were on the different sides of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea they have given to us some of the grandest specimens 
of temple worship in the world. Yet they have given us temples: 
which differed as well as resembled one another. These dif- 
ferences we propose now to consider. 

The resemblances In the general plan of structure have 
already been referred to in a previous number. [See AMER- 
ICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL, Vol. III., page 
333-] The threefold division of the sanctuary was not peculiar 
to the Jews, for we find it prevalent among the Egyptians 
before the time of the exodus, and if we take the Alstis of the 
Greeks as answering the same purpose as the court of the 
Jews, we find it also prevalent among the Greeks long after 
the destruction of the tabernacle. The various temples which 
were erected at Jerusalem were modelled after the original 
tabernacle, and retained their primitive features throughout all 
changes ; yet it is remarkable that the same form or plan 
should also have existed among the other neighboring races. 

It might be said, indeed, that one borrowed this plan from 
- the other. In that case, we should go back to Egypt as the 
primal source both of the architectural style and the temple 
plans and divisions, and so we would be virtually acknowledg- 
ing that the Egyptians gave their religious conceptions to Jew 
and Greek alike. 

There is not much doubt that the Egyptians did give the 
earliest models both of columns and of roofs, and possibly of 
architectural finish. The Doric columns of the earliest Greek 
temples were undoubtedly borrowed from the massive pillars 
which surrounded the courts of the Temple of Edfou and 
Karnac. The bulging pillar and big round capital of the Egyp- 
tians became the tapering column and neat capital of the Doric 
style, and these again were modified by the Greek taste into 
the Ionic and the Corinthian. 

It is a fancy of certain writers that the columns of these various 
orders were modelled by the Greeks after the proportions of the 
human body; the Doric having a diameter one-sixth of its 
height, the Ionic one-seventh, and the Corinthian one-tenth of 
its height; the latter being the proportion of the female form; 
each representing different styles of beauty in the human per- 
son. 
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There is no doubt that much of the architectural finish of 
the first temple of Solomon was derived from Egypt, and it 
may be that in reconstructing the great porch of Sileietn we 
shall find many suggestions from the lofty pillars and the mas- 
sive propylae of the Egyptian temple. 

It is a question too whether those who are now reconstruct- 
ing the ancient tabernacle after the model of a modern tent 
with its poles and cords and especially with its lofty peaked roof 
and its long ridge pole, are not introducing a style of building 
totally unknown to the ancients. The Egyptian temples were 
all of them constructed with flat roofs, and the oriental style of 
erecting houses is to this day with the roof so flat that it may 
be used for sleeping upon. There is no nécessity certainly for 
this change in our conception of the ancient tabernacle, for the 
scripture account of the tabernacle, and especially of the meas- 
urement of its curtains, would require that it be as it is shown 
in Calumet’s Dictionary, with flat roof and straight sides. 

Any one who is familiar with Egyptian architecture cannot 
fail to be impressed with the anomalous shape which the taber- 
nacle is made to assume. One need only to look at any ordi- 
nary picture of the ruins of Baalbek or of Karnac to be con- 
vinced that as far as Egyptian style is concerned, the flat roof 
and straight square walls and cubical shape was the form which 
prevailed. The only modification which we find is the yra- 
midal or inclined shaped facade, but that was peculiar to the 
Ptolemies, and was not known before the time of the Exodus. 
In the details of architectural construction we must conclude 
that Bezaleel and Aholiab drew from their Egyptian training 
and incorporated many things which were prevalent in that land 
of their captivity. So Jews and Greeks alike borrowing from 
Egypt and from Assyria evidently incorporated many of the 
same elements into their temples. 

It is a question whether the bevelled stones which are still 
seen at the base of the wall in the Tyropean valley are not 
modelled after an Egyptian style, though they are the only 
things which remain of the original Solomon’s temple. Long 
before the Saracens, before the Romans, the Hebrew temple 
stood on these ancient walls. Not unlike the Cyclopean walls 
found in the gate of the tomb at Mycenae, they are neither Greek 
nor Phoenician. If they were Tyrian they were unlike many 
which have been discovered in later times, and so may have 
been common to antiquity. The architectural finish and detail 
both of the tabernacle and the temple then we may acknowledge 
to have been borrowed. 

But the question arises, does the plan and arrangement of 
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their temples show that the same religious conception and spirit 
prevailed among these great nations of history. 

In examining this point we shall need to analyze the elements 
which go to make up the details of the plan. 

It will be noticed by those who will take the pains to com- 
pare the picture of the temple at Olympia with that of the 
temple at Jerusalem, and again with that at Karnac, that after 
all, quite different ideas prevail in the details of these plans. In 
fact, the greatest contrasts prevail. For instance as we examine 
the Greek as compared with the Egyptian we find that the col- 
umns of the Greek temple are altogether outside and the walls 
inside, thus presenting an imposing appearance to the eye but 
having within only a dark and limited shrine for the divinity. 
On the other hand with the Egyptians we find a dead wall sur- 
rounding the whole sacred premises, and the ornaméntations by 
pillars or columns are only partially visible, the great beauty 
and grandeur being confined to the sacred precints within, and 
the utmost amount of impressiveness being imparted to these 
lofty columns, many rows of which were supposed to crowd 
the interior. If we look now at the Jewish temples we find that 
method of giving such prominence to the temple over its court 
that the temple proper was the object of admiration, and that 
the court and chambers around this were only the accompani- 
ments, the arrangement being such however that the whole 
structure might with its courts and walls and chambers only 
the more impressively set off the beauty and magnificence of 
the inner sanctuary. 

The temple of Solomon was so arranged that the whole 
structure became impressive with beauty and grandeur. It 
was situated on the summit of the mountain or sacred hill, and 
though like the Egyptian temple was surrounded by a wall 
which was exclusive and close, yet each part so arose above the 
other that the celebrated Solomon’s porch may be supposed to 
have been only a beautiful setting for the great gem of the Jews 
architecture, the temple or sanctuary itself. 

Thus, instead of the unity of design to which we have called 
attention in the general division as was at first suggested, 
we find the superstructure of the three temples entirely unlike 
in many respects and this was probably owing to the dissimi- 
larity of the national spirit. The Greek made his religion the 
handmaid to art, and accordingly the Greek temple itself be- 
came a mere cella or shrine on which the adornments of art 
were displayed, but the inner sanctuary seemed to have been 
almost forgotten in the magnificence of its surroundings. (See 
cut of the temple at Olympia.) 
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The Egyptians on the other hand enveloped religion with a 
wonderful mystery, and therefore while there was a greater de- 
velopment of beauty in the interior of the sacred edifice yet the 
temple itself or the adytum where the divinity presided was al- 
ways removed to the utmost distance and kept in obscurity 
amid the multiplicity of the courts and pillars. 

The Jewish temple on the other hand magnified the temple 
proper, making it a sacred dwelling place for the divinity, 
guarded to be sure, and mysterious in its privacy, yet sur- 
rounded by the halls and porches as if it were a house within a 
house, and the place where the divinity dwelt in all sacred 
proximity. 
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Now that these three fundamental conceptions did prevail in 
the different temples will not be doubted. 

They appear not only in the later stages of development, 
but even more clearly at the earlier stages, as we may recog- 
nize them throughout all the changes which occurred. 

The original form of a Greek temple it is well known was a 
simple “ cella,” or small square apartment, suited to contain an 
image of the divinity; the front being what is called -‘ distyle in 
Antis,” or having two pillars between square piers or pilastres, 
but entirely open in the front. Each modification, however, 
brought the temple more and more into the shape of an outer 
porch surrounding an inner shrine or cella. The first change 
was to separate the cella from the porch in front by a wall and 
door; the next was to throw the ends of the walls back, and 
place across the front the porch of four pillars. Finally the 
plan was adopted of placing the pillars around the sides some- 
times leaving the wall of the cella plain, and sometimes with 
false pillars or pseudo pipteral. 

_ The earliest Egyptian temple was a simple square enclosure 

with a character in the form of across on the inside. This 
temple is the one which was found in front of the second pyra- 
mid between the paws of the sphynx. It is described by Fer- 
guson as composed of several prisms of syenite granite with- 
out base or capital, and supporting architraves as simple. The 
walls are ceiled with immense alabaster slabs with bevelled 
joints, a form of masonry as we have seen, not uncommon in 
that age. All its parts are plain, straight and square, without 
ornament, but perfectly proportioned, having all the lithic 
grandeur which is inherent in large masses. “The oldest, per- 
haps, the simplest and best adorned temple in the world.” 
Following this as to time was the tomb of Beni Hassan; a 
simple cella or dark chamber, having a porch with square col- 
umns in front. The Labarynths of the twelfth dynasty may 
also be classed with it. Another form was the one which was 
composed of an enclosure with a pyramid at one side of the 
enclosure. Perhaps the first typical Egyptian temple was the 
Rhamession built by Ramses I. 500 B. C. This temple has 
the following elements: 1st, a facade of propylae ; 2d, a court 
yard with porticoes on two sides; 3d, an inner court with a 
double row of columns, square piers being also used as pillars 
front and back of the court; 4th, Hypostyle Hall formed by 
two rows of columns with a clerestory through the center, and 
three rows of smaller columns on the side; 5th, several smaller 
apartments. (Compare with cut of Karnac.) 
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The temple, however, which embodies the most of history 
‘early and late, is that at Karnac (a plan of which we give on 
this page.) It was built by Osirtasen in the twelfth dynasty. 
Amenophis enclosed this in another temple twelve feet square. 
‘Thothmes I. built in front of it a splendid hall; Thothmes 
II. erected a palace behind it 140 feet by 55 feet. Maneptah 
built the great hall. Ramses I. of the nineteenth dynasty 
built the small temple, and the kings of the twenty-second dy- 
nasty added the courts in front. 


= 


PLAN OF KARNAC. 


From these various structures we learn that the court was 
the chief feature, and that all the other parts were alto- 
gether inferior. The great propylon and the many columned 
court or hall were the objects on which the Egyptian architects 
expended their utmost skill. The Hypostyle Hall of Maneptah, 
says Ferguson, is one of the greatest of man’s architectural 
works. 

In this temple of Karnac the Adytum is entered by a double 
hall, and has not only a double court in front but a court also in 
the rear, thus being deeply buried in the midst of the hypethal 
courts, and guarded on all sides by the peribolus or hall, and was 
probably silent and dark. It also had an immense propylon 
in front, which was itself approached by an avenue of 
sphynxes. Everything about it seemed built on the principle of 
making the approach to it as imposing as possible, and the real 
inner sanctuary most difficult of access, and thoroughly en- 
shrouded in mystery. At first sight it will be seen that the sanctu- 
ary was altogether subordinate to the courts. The propylon 
‘was very imposing in appearance. The elaborate courts were 
in front of the temple. These were exceedingly massive and 
elaborate, and were the most important part of the structure. 
This with its many columns and elaborate corridors was the 
place for processions. The Adytum which was the oracle of 
the Divinity, could scarcely be seen in the distance, and the 
greatest privacy and exclusiveness characterized it. The sa- 
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credness of this place was shown by its remoteness, and by the 
many and frequent apartments or courts which surrounded it, 
and by the darkness which pervaded it. 

The peculiarity of the Hebrew temple however, was that the 
sanctuary or shrine was the most conspicuous feature, while 
the court was altogether inferior. This was the case all through 
its history. The temple of Solomon and the temple of Herod 
both have the same ruling elements. 

Like the Egyptian temples the arrangement became compli- 
cated as it advanced, yet the same idea ruled through all the 
changes, of which the court of the Gentiles, the court of the 
women and the other courts surrounding remind us. 

The earliest form of the Hebrew temple was the Taber- 
nacle. This is too familiar to need description. The chief 
feature of it was that like the Egyptian it was composed of a 
court and a hall or temple proper; or the temple itself being 
divided into a cella and an Adytum, the Holy place or the Holy- 
of Holies. The court also went around the temple and en- 
closed it as did the Egyptians. In fact as far as the division 
was concerned there seem to have been striking analogies. 

But there was this peculiarity about the Hebrew temple that 
it was accessible, the courts being open to the people, and the 
temple proper or sanctuary always being in full view of the 
temple. 

The second form of the Hebrew: sanctuary was the magnifi- 
cent Solomon’s temple. This was built probably in imitation of 
the Egyptian; its celebrated porch possibly being built in such 
magnificence to out-rival even Egyptian grandeur. The third 
was that erected after the return from captivity; and the fourth 
was that built by Herod a short time before Christ’s birth. 
We give a cut of this last temple. 

In all these temples we find that notwithstanding the changes 
in the surroundings, and in the courts with their various divis- 
ions, yet the chief feature was after all the sanctuary itself or 
the shrine. 

The tabernacle with its simplicity became modified just as 
did the Egyptian temple; the courts became more elaborate, 
and in the time of Herod were divided into many apartments, 
such as the court of the Gentiles, the court of the women, and 
the court of the men; yet the sanctuary itself never lost its im- 
posing and superior character. 

While the Egyptians placed their magnificent propylae at 
the gateway or entrance, it guarded the entrance by the avenues: 
of sphynxes; the Hebrews made the pillars in front of the shrine 
ot temple the imposing feature. While the Egyptians sur- 
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rounded their sanctuary with the magnificent courts, into which 
their religious procession could enter, and with the greatest 
pomp and display; but kept the adytum or shrine of the divinity 
at the distance, and only visible even to the priest, the Hebrews 
made their shrine the most conspicuous. The priesthood and 
the procession were only waiting upon their divinity, and the 
Divinity dwelt without form among them; a spiritual presence, 
but one who was holy, and who dwelt in a holy place. 





A FIND OF CEREMONIAL AXES IN A FLORIDA MOUND. 
BY A. E. DOUGLASS. 


During an extended exploration of Indian mounds in East 
Florida, it was my good fortune to make a “ find” of consid- 
erable interest, the particulars of which I venture to communi- 
cate. 

The locality was the north-eastern corner of Volusia County, 
where an estuary, known as Tomoka Creek, makes its outlet 
in the northern extremity of the Halifax Lagoon, intersecting 
it at a very acute angle from the south, making a long, narrow 
peninsula, whose elevated plateau was, no doubt, a favorite re- 
sort for the primitive tribes who populated that section of 
Florida. 

Previous to the Indian war of 1837—42, this point was under 
cultivation (as well as the opposite bank of the creek,) but since 
that date it has been deserted, and is now covered with a 
park-like growth of pine, live oak and palmetto trees sprinkled 
sparsely over a surface of luxuriant grass, to whichis now given - 
the title of “ old fields.” 

On the east bank of the creek, about two miles from the 
extreme end of this point, about three hundred yards from the 
creek, and fifty from the marsh which here intervenes between 
the edge of the upland and the actual bed of the stream, are 
three mounds. ‘l'wo of these are inconsiderable, but the third 
is of very imposing dimensions, at least for this region. The 
upland of this peninsula is gently undulating, at an average 
height of ten feet from the water level. The swells or undula- 
tions are in nearly parallel ridges, and possibly indicate the 
sand-hills of an ancient sea-beach. At the extremity of one of 
these ridges, the constructors, taking advantage of the natural 
elevation, as is frequently found in the mounds of this region, 
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have raised this remarkable mound. From this level its height 
on the north side is fourteen feet, the summit béing reached by 
an ascent of 45°. 

On the south and south-east, however, the sand has been ex- 
cavated from the natural hollow of the depression between the 
two ridges, and the perpendicular height appears as twenty-. 
five feet, the summit being reached by an easy ascent of about 
30°. In this depression, which extends around one-third of 
the base, is a pond of sweet water, nourishing a thick growth 
of cypresses with a few dwarf palmettos. 

The summit of the mound is a slightly convex plateau, 
twenty-eight feet in diameter, bare of trees except the center 
and the northern section of its surface which, with the northern 
and north-eastern declivities, is covered with a thick growth of 
scrub and vines, sprinkled with huge oaks and cabbage pal- 
mettos, hickories and sweet bay, while a dense thicket of scrub. 
palmetto, clothes the west and south-west slopes, from whose 
base the surface, by easy ascent, tends downwards to the ad~ 
jacent marsh before mentioned. 

We fopnd a trench already sunk in the summit plateau by 
some previous explorers, (reported as connected with the 
United States Coast Survey). This trench, starting from 
below the. edge on the southern declivity, had been run twelve 
feet to a point about eight feet north-east of the actual center, 
and commencing with a breadth and depth of three feet, in- 
creased to five in breadth and eight in depth at its terminus. 

I had no means of learning if this search had resulted in any 
discovery of importance, but as no further extension of the exca- 
vation had been attempted, could only infer that it had been 
barren of any results. ‘The extreme labor of felling, uprooting, 
and removing the trees, may have suggested the line adopted 
for this excavation, and as the vital point of this, and of most 
mounds, its center, had been left unexplored, we felt that some 
chance of success might be reserved for our force, which was 
quite prepared for, and fully familiar with so severe a task as 
clearing the ground involved. 

We devoted what time remained of the first day towards 
accomplishing this work, using our axes and heavy block and 
tackle from the yacht, cutting down, and swinging off in sailor- 
fashion, the timber covering the plateau and about one-third. of 
the descending slope on the south and south-west sides. 

All the scrub was then cut with bush-hooks and thrown 
beyond reach, and after this the ground carefully raked over 
and the debris of grass, leaves and twigs thoroughly examined 
before removal. On all these mounds the weathering of cen- 
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turies occasionally exposes objects originally dropped or slightly 
sunk in the soil, and if the exploration is designed to be a 
thorough one, such a precaution, though possibly barren in re- 
sults, can not well be overlooked. In the present instance it 
was rewarded by an interesting stone ornament which will be 
hereafter described. 

- Having by careful measurement fixed the exact center of the 
mound, a trench four feet broad and deep was sunk on the very 
edge of the plateau, following the line of its circumference for 
a distance of twenty-five feet. When completed the workmen 
faced at right angles to its direction, and dug directly across 
the mound, contracting the sides of the excavation so that they 
should meet at a point on the opposite edge of the plateau, and 
at the same time sinking the excavation downwards, so that 
when crossing the center it should reach a depth of about 
fourteen feet. The material of the mound being a light yellow 
sand sufficiently moist to cohere, our work was only rendered 
severe by the palmetto and other roots which penetrate in a 
tangled mass far beneath the surface. The spading was done 
in steps or tables, each about four feet high and broad, the 
workmen commencing with the upper one, using the spade 
horizontally, taking off slices of an inch in thickness, until, hav- 
ing reached the level upon which he stood, that was in its turn 
taken. down by standing on that next below it. Each laborer 
had five feet assigned for his special work, and then took off 
the earth in slices, turning it upon a heap at the end of his 
section, and thence throwing it in spade-fulls upon the heap 
behind him. The horizontal direction of the stroke enabled 
him to check with ease the force of the thrust, the moment by 
sound or touch, he found his implement in contact with any 
solid object. He kept his eye upon these slices of earth as 
they were broken up in turning them over at the end of his 
table, and when he spaded the mass upon the heap behind him 
it was the business of another with hoe and rake to spread it 
out, while the party in charge of the work kept his eye on the 
whole process. This excessive care and vigilance, the result of 
long practice at this work by the same crew, rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible for the smallest object to escape detection. 
When in spading the soundor resistance of any solid body was 
observed, the spade was dropped, and with the hands only, the 
object was sought for, and the most minute and delicate objects 
preserved uninjured. I havementioned our mode of work with 
some particularity, at the risk of being thought prolix, thinking 
it might be of use to other explorers, and can say for it that 
when adopted and the men became familiar with the process 
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we could accomplish the work with a rapidity and exhaustive- 
ness very surprising, considering the vast amount of labor it 
required. 

Our first day’s work produced no important results. We 
found no burials, no potsherds, and no implements or ornaments. 
Two sections of shark’s vertebra, a small piece of coquina and, 
at intervals, a very slight admixture with the sand, of minute 
shell of « Donax,” a very abundant bivalve upon this coast in 
primitive times, and still found living, though in very inconsid- 
erable quantity. 

We resumed work at eight o’clock next morning, and at 
nine were working through the center of the mound, when one 
of the workmen detected a foreign body, and using his hands 
exhumed five ceremonial axes, (popularly termed “Banner 
Stones”) of an unusually fine finish. These were the first 
specimens of this class of objects it had ever been my fortune 
to find on the Florida peninsula, and quite unknown to my sail- 
ors, though up to this time we had explored together some 
twenty or more mounds. 

They were found about two feet north-east of the true center 
of the summit plateau, lying in a horizontal plane about four- 
teen inches beneath the surface, in an extended line and but 
two or three inches apart. They were carefully handled, 
rinsed with water so as to remove the soil without injuring the 
patina or bloom of antiquity, and I was greatly gratified to find 
that, with one exception, they were free from blemish or frac- 
ture and, while the stone had been slightly bleached on the 
face that lay uppermost, the objects were as sharply cut and as 
polished upon the surface, as if they had only yesterday been 
turned out from the workshop of the manufacturer. 

The work of excavation was continued and about two hours 
afterward the same workman was fortunate enough to find 
three more specimens of similar pattern, beauty and finish. 
These last were laid loosely upon each other about three feet 
directly under the previous find. 

When the day closed we had excavated in the mound a tri- 
angular pit, whose base was the trench of twenty-five feet 
with which we had started, and the apex the point on the op- 
posite margin of the plateau toward which our sides had con- 
verged. At the center of the mound we reached the depth of 
fourteen feet where indications appeared of the original surface 
of the ground. On the way toward the center of the mound 
one of the workmen encountered a strip of sand so loosely 
packed that the spade with but little effort could be driven 
downward upto the handle. Thinking possibly that this might 
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be due to the subsidence of the roof or covering of some cavity 
or chamber below, we sunk a pit through the loose mass, and 
some four feet into the solid soil below, but without result; and 
no doubt we had struck the track of the root of some ancient 
oak, which in the course of ages had decayed and disappeared. 
If this surmise is correct we may form some idea of the ex- 
treme antiquity of the mound. 

No further exploration of this mound was considered requi- 
site. No other objects of interest or importance whatever were: 
found. There was no indication of any burial, nor were there 
any vessels or fragments of pottery. So far as this special find 
was concerned, the indications were unmistakable that it had 
nothing to do with the original purpose of the mound, but that 
this had simply served as a place of concealment for the stock 
in trade of a manufacturer or dealer in ceremonial axes, which 
he had been either forced to avail of by some imminent per- 
sonal risk, or chose to appropriate to the purposes of a store 
house whence he could unearth the articles one by one as he 
found a purchaser. 

It is curious to observe that in careful examination of these 
axes, and in particularly noticing the division of the hoard 
into two parcels, we learn how he excavated the ground, and 
his device for saving a portion of his store should the other be 
sought for and found. The only axe which showed any mark 
of hard usage and injury was the largest of all. One flange 
of this was perfect, its surface smooth and polished (over the 
patina); the other flange was chipped and scaled along the en- 
tire edge, precisely as would have resulted if brought in con- 
tact with the fibrous roots of the cabbage palms which must 
have been encountered if this implement was used, as seems 
probable, in excavating the sand to make the cavity in which 
the objects were buried. No better implement for-such a pur- 
pose could have been found. The extreme limit of his excava- 
tion was, under such circumstances, barely wider than the tool 
he used, and here, at its lowest depth, he laid three of the axes 
one above another, then filling in the sand upon them to the 
depth of three feet, the bed was again smoothed off and the 
other five laid evenly upon that surface, again to be covered in 
by hand, the implement being laid at the end of the row, as it 
was found. His Indian cunning taught him that, if this upper 
layer should be found and appropriated, it would never occur 
to the pilferer to search. for such a pocket three feet below.. 
One peculiarity deserves notice in this particular axe: while it 
faithfully resembled the others in every peculiarity, it differed 
from them in being entirely covered with a white concretion 
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crust or patina, and only on the edge which was frayed or 
chipped, could the original texture of the stone be detected. 
From this fact result two curious inferences: first, that as the 
frayed edge was free from patina, it must have been so worn 
by the process of digging, and to permit the formation of such 
a patina, its manufacture must date many centuries before this 
use and burial; and, second, that the remaining seven objects 
being, as they were, free of any patina, were most probably the 
recent work of the artificer who buried them. No doubt this 
was the pattern from which he had shaped four of these ob- 
jects; and one marked peculiarity is common to all, in that the 
projection or ridge raised to accommodate the perforation is on 
one side round and on the other flat. The indications of age 
upon seven of these abjects are surprisingly slight. The up- 
turned surface is slightly bleached, and it is only by careful ex- 
amination that minute pellicles on some, and diminutive pits in 
others, can be detected. The more notable particulars they 
present are exquisite symmetry, smoothness and polish, and 
absolute freedom from any evidence of use. 

It is a fact not a little remarkable that although I have thor- 
oughly explored on the eastern coast of Florida thirty-two an- 
cient mounds, this is the only instance in which I have found 
ceremonial axes. 

The accompanying engravings represent with complete fidel- 
ity these beautiful objects, showing even the characteristic 
markings of the stone. They present the three patterns into 
which the eight are fashioned. 


Fic. 1, 


Fig. 1 represents one of five similar objects, differing only in 
size. Of the one figured, the length along the axis is 44 inches, 
*2 
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and the breadth across the flanges or wings 5 inches. The 
edge of flange is 4 inch thick, slightly rounding. The thick- 
ness through the axis is 1 inch, and diameter of perforation 4 
inch. Three of the five are of these dimensions; the fourth, 
which has been referred to as the implement used, is 4 inch 
larger in length and breadth only, while the fifth is 1 inch less 
in those dimensions. The one here figured is a diabase, of 
hornblende and felspar; another is soapstone, dark in color and 
studded with sparkling scales of mica; the third a ferruginous 
stone of brownish tint and extremely close texture; the fourth 
is of fine grained limestone, so far as it is possible to judge, 
while the fifth is a light gray stone, similar in character to the 
preceding. 


Fig. 2 represents the sixth specimen. It has the ridge de- 
signed to accommodate the perforation only upon one side, the 
other being a plane surface. The artisan, however, has, with 
much taste and delicacy, bevelled the edge at each end of the 
axis, so as to give at its extremities a slight relief to the ridge. 
This specimen is of same length and breadth as the fifth, but 
considerably thicker. The stone is a diabase similar to that 
represented in fig. 1, but rather coarser in texture. It would be 
interesting to know the source of this beautiful material. I 
have celts of the same in my cabinet, not only from Florida 
mounds but from Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri and New York. 

Fig 3. represents what may be termed the battle-axe pattern; 
and illustrates the last two of my specimens, the shape being 
so far as I can learn quite unique. Notwithstanding their sug- 
gestive form, it is very obvious that they were not to be used 
as weapons. Although this would be a natural idea to us of 
the present age, it was not so with the prehistoric native ignorant 
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Fic. 3. 

of metal as he was. The best proof of pacific design is afforded 
by the fact that both cutting edges, so to speak, are squared 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick. The breadth of these blades 
from point to point is in the larger specimen 4 inches, and in 
the smaller 34 inches. The entire breadth from edge to edge 
across the face is in the larger 54 inches, and in the smaller 44. 
The thickness at the ridge or axis is 1 inch, and length of axis 
_ 14 inches, the perforation being 4 inch in diameter. These 
objects have been finished with the same scrupulous nicety as 
the others, free from blemish or fracture or any indication of 
wear. Both were of greenstone, though the larger gave more 
indications of weathering than the other, one surface (repre- 
sented in the engraving) having faded considerably; the one 
least effected being found in the lowest deposit. Both, while 
retaining a general marked smoothness of surface, exhibited the 
effects of time in minute pits where decomposition had corroded 
some more susceptible of its stony constituents. 

The stone ornament found among the surface debris was evi- 
dently made from the flange or blade of a smaller axe similar 
to these last, converted to a secondary use by rasping off the 
fractured edge, leaving but slight trace of the perforation. It 
was so carefully rounded on its lower edge that it might be worn 
on a child’s neck without fraying the skin, and a hole was 
pierced at each corner or angle of the outer edge of the blade. 
It was doubtless worn as a brooch, attached to a string of small 
shells or shell beads. The substance was a dark soapstone 
studded with lustrous scales of mica, whose brilliancy made it 
an attractive ornament in Indian eyes. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the object of such a mound 
as the one which concealed this hoard. I am inclined to think 
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it of greater antiquity than the majority of the mounds upon 
the East Florida coast. Of this, the entire freedom of the sand 
from an admixture of oyster shells plentifully strewed about the 
vicinity would be one indication. If ever a burial mound, the 
absolute disappearance of human remains could only be ac- 
counted for by allowing an existence of many centuries more 
than the generality of mounds I have opened, which disclose 
human bones in a greater or less state of decay. On the other 
hand it may have been simply a mound of observation, a 
“raison d’etre,” which is shared by more than one mound in 
the vicinity of Halifax river and its tributaries. If the present 
forests about it were removed it would command an extensive 
prospect along and beyond the Halifax, from which, in a direct 
line, it is three-quarters of a mile distant. The neighborhood 
teems with the evidences of a vast primitive population. Im- 
mediately opposite, on the east bank of the Halifax, there com- 
mences a shell ridge, which extends for about eight miles 
southeasterly along that shore, with hardly a visible break, 
forming an artificial levee. This ridge is from twelve to fifteen 
feet high, of varying width on the top, while not less than one 
hundred and fifty feet in breadth at the base. It is dotted with 
huge live oaks, pines and occasional palmettos. It is composed 
of oyster, clam and conch shells; the kitchen debris of prehis- 
toric residents. East of this ridge, a waste of sand clothed ° 
with dwarf vegetation rolls in hillocks to the ocean shore about 
two-thirds of a mile away. Even on this shell ridge are sand 
mounds which have rendered up bones and fragmentary pot- 
tery and arrow heads to the plowshare of the settler, who 
generally, however, regards them as ornamental appendages 
to his grounds, and occasionally environs them with flowering 
shrubs, winds a pathway around them to the summit, and 
crowns them with a graceful palmetto. Upon. Hernandez 
Point on the west shore of the Halifax River, distant some 
three miles south-east from the mound I have been describing, 
is a series of undulating eminences, rising at times to a height of 
twelve feet above the water, suggesting fortifications or earth - 
works, but destitute of their abrupt slopes or any distinct strat- 
igical arrangement. They extend over an area of several 
acres, gradually sinking and losing themselves in the normal 
level of the plain, and are densely clothed with oaks and other 
trees free of underbrush. 

They have been dug in a desultory way by explorers, who. 
have sunk pits some four feet in depth, and, beneath about a 
foot of soil, appear entirely composed of shells of the minute 
bivalve “ Donax.” The labor of excavating in such material 
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is excessive, and it is not surprising that such attempts were 
brief. 

I have frequently found an abundance of this shell in the 
usual shell mounds of this coast; but always among other 
shells infinitely more numerous. In such case they are found 
in strata of six to eight inches thickyess, as if at some time the 
supply of other shell fish temporarily failed, or these were ab- 
normally abundant and perhaps appetizing... The vast eminen- 
ces upon Hernandez Point appear however to contain no other 
shells, although they are confronted on the opposite shore of 
the river, and not half a mile away, by the shell ridge before 
mentioned; which, so far as can be determined by abrasions of 
surface, or occasional cuttings, gives no indication of this shell. 
We are almost compelled to the conclusion that in primitive 
times the supply of other shell fish failed, and for a long period 
of years a profuse population were compelled to use exclusively 
this minute bivalve. Before leaving the vicinity of the mound 
which is the subject of this paper we thoroughly explored the 
two smaller ones described as near it. Both were in a north- 
erly line from the first, and about the same distance from the 
edge of the marsh. Of these the first was 150 yards from the 
large mound, and the second 300 yards beyond. The first was 
four feet high with diameter at base of thirty-five feet. It had 
already a pit sunk near the center, but, as the excavation was 
of trifling extent, we removed the entire center for a diameter 
of ten feet, with a depth of four feet to the original surface, but 
without results of any importance. It was composed of the 
«Donax” in proportion of three-quarters shell to one-quarter 
sand. The second, and larger mound of the two, was seven 
feet in height, and sixty feet in diameter at the base. For four 
feet of its height it was composed ot the “ Donax,” the remain- 
ing three being the yellow sand of the country. It was crowned 
by three massive palmettos, and flanked by numerous live oak 
and other trees. Our labor upon it was entirely unproductive, 
it being destitute of burials, pottery or relics, except an oyster 
shell chisel or scraper and a few fragments of coquina. There 
were other points of interest about this locality worthy of note, 
but I have already exceeded the limit assigned to this paper. 
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THE DAKOTAN LANGUAGES, AND THEIR RELATIONS 
TO OTHER LANGUAGES. 


BY A. W. WILLIAMSON. 


To the ethnologist and, to the philologist the Dakotas and 
those speaking kindred languages are a very interesting people. 
There are four principal Dakota dialects, the Santee, Yankton, 
Assinniboin and Titon. The allied languages may be divided 
into three groups: 

I. a, Winnebago; b, Osage, Kaw, and 2 Quapaw; c, Iowa, 
Otoe and Missouri; d, Omaha and Ponka. 

II. Mandan. 

III. a, Minnetaree (Minitari) or Hidatsa; b, Absauraka, or 
Crow. 

Pawnee and Aricaree seem also to be somewhat related. 

In my father’s opinion the Dakota dialects differ about as 
much as the Greek dialects did in the time of Homer, and 
the Assinniboin is much nearer to the Yankton dialect of which 
it is an offshoot than is the Titon. Judging by the vocabularies 
to which I have access chiefly in Hayden’s “Indian tribes of 
the Missouri,” I would suppose the first group to differ from 
the Dakota about as much as the German from the English, 
and to differ among themselves somewhat as Hollandish, Frie- 
sian, and English. ‘The Mandan appears to be separated much 
more widely from them than they are from each other. The 
Minnetaree and Crow constitute a distinct grcup diverging from 
each other more than the Santee and Titon, the extreme dia- 
lects of the Dakota. They show more resemblance to the 
Mandan than to any other one of the class, but diverge very 
widely from it. But very few words approximate identity. 
About one half of the words in Matthew’s Hidatsa dictionary 
appear to me to be in part at least composed of material related 
to the Dakota, and about five per cent to fairly represent Da- 
kota words. -Many of these show little similarity except as 
compared in the light of sound representation. 

When first discovered the Dakotas and Assinniboins were 
nomads, living almost entirely by hunting and fishing. The 
Dakotas, then probably less than ten thousand, are now more 
than thirty thousand in number. There are probably about 
three thousand Assiniboins. The allied tribes, except the 
Crows, when first found lived chiefly by agriculture. They 
have during the last hundred years rapidly diminished in num- 
bers, and do not number over twelve thousand including the 
Crows. 

All of the Dakotan tribes and some others formerly made 
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and baked pottery similar to that found in the mounds of the 
Ohio valley. The Osages and some others lived in earth 
houses, whose ruins are similar to those of the houses of the 
mound builders. The Minnetarees, Mandans and Aricarees 
still live in houses of the same kind, and make and bake pot- 
tery. Measurements indicate that the crania of the Dakotas 
in size of brain and angle decidedly approach the European 
form. The cheek bones of the Dakotas are much less promi- 
nent than those of the Chippewas, and those one-fourth Chip- 
pewa and three-fourths white have on an average darker com- 
plexions than those half white and half Dakota. Among the 
Minnetarees and Mandans are many persons of light hair, blue 
eyes, and tolerably fair complexion, not attributable to an infu- 
sion of Caucasian blood since the time of Columbus. 

No people take more pains to speak their language accurate- 
ly than the Dakotas. Their social condition is similar to that 
of the Arabs, whose Janguage has within historic observation 
changed more slowly than any other. The Assinniboins have 
been separated from the Dakotas about three centuries, 
perhaps a little less, possibly much more. During all this time 
they have been entirely separated, associating wholly with 
tribes speaking languages entirely different, and yet their dia- 
lect remains almost identical with the Yankton. We are then 
encouraged to believe that their language has not changed so 
rapidly as to obliterate traces of its origin. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain them the most im- 
portant features characteristic of the Dakotan languages gener- 
ally are the following: 

I. Three pronominal prefixes to verbs, i, o and wa. I, this, 
forms nouns of instrument. O forms nomen actionis, etc. 
Some Crow and Minnetare words seem to indicate that its origi- 
nal form was a. Wa, meaning some or something, prefixed to 
transitive verbs makes them intransitive or general in their ap- 
plication. Wa is in Min. ma (ba, wa), in Crow,ba. Scantiness 
of material prevents me from more than inferring the existence 
of these and other prefixes in the other allied languages, from 
a few words apparently containing them. 

II. A system of verbal prefixes used to form verbs from cer- 
tain stems, regularly varied in signification, according to the 
pretix used. The Dakota has seven of these prefixes. The 
Min. has three of these almost identical in force. I should sup- 
pose that I would, with as much material, find greater similar- 
ity in the other languages, but the only one I have been able to 
trace at all generally is Dak yu. This merely converts the 
stem into a verb without changing its meaning. Dak y is 
nearly always represented in the allied languages so far as I 
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have observed by r, d, 1 or n; so that I find it in Min. du (ru, 
lu, nu), lowa, Mandan, and Crow ru, Omaha ra. 

III. A reflexive pronoun tawa, Min. tama (tawa, taba), lowa 
tawe, Osage tabe, forming from possessive pronouns double 
possessives, related to their primitives somewhat as mine to 
my. In some features of structure the Dakotan languages 
present an amazing diversity. 

According to Powell (Int. to stud Am. Lang.) a Ponka in 
order to say “a man killed a rabbit,” would have to say “the 
man, he, one, animate, standing, in the nominative case, pur- 
posely, killed, by shooting an arrow, he, the one animate, sit- 
ting, in the objective case.” “For the form of the verb to kill 
would have to be selected, and the verb changes its form by in- 
flection, and by incorporated particles, to denote person, num- 
ber and gender, as animate or inanimate, as standing, sitting or 
lying.” 

‘ On the other hand the Dakota could not vary the form of the 
verb to denote any of these things except number, with refer- 
ence to either subject or object. He would probably say: 
‘¢Wichasta-wan mastincha-wan kte,”—“man-a, rabbit-a, kill,”— 
in which each word is about synonymous with its English 
equivalent, and case as in English denoted by position. If he 
wished to show that the action was done by shooting, he would 
probably not vary the form of the verb kill, but would use the 
verb kute, meaning shoot whether with arrow or bullet. Ex- 
cept that the Dak. order corresponds to the Icelandic the only 
difference in structure between the Dak. and English expression 
is that the Dakota word kte may mean any time, the particular 
time being indicated whenever desirablein all cases in Dak. as 
mostly in English by auxiliary verbs and adverbs. If the 
word man were represented by a pronoun the Dak. would 
be still more analytic, since its pronoun would indicate any act- 
or, male or female, or inanimate, unless it were desirable to dis- 
tinguish, in which case the distinction would be made by com- 
pounding the pronoun with a suitable auxiliary word. In this 
feature, often given as characteristic of American languages, is 
a variation the greatest possible between two languages closely 
related. It is also worthy of remark that the Minnetaree, which 
I should suppose the most analytic of the group next to the 
Dakota, is one of those that least resembles the Dakota in vo- 
cabulary. Some of the features often assigned as peculiarties 
of American languages were according to Bopp and Schleisher 
features of the I. E. languages in their earlier stages. Of most 
other features said to characterize American languages I find 
in Dak. but faint traces. The Dak. does have verbs nearly 
synonymous with go, walk, eat, drink, strike, etc. It ts well sup-~ 
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plied with purely copulative verbs. It has differentiated the va- 
rious parts of speech even to the definite and indefinite article. 
It is sufficiently supplied with nouns denoting genera and 
classes. . This is not a feature of recent development. A much 
smaller proportion of general than of special names have lost 
trace of origin. 

The Dak does not have inclusive and exclusive plurals, etc. 
It does not have a multiplicity of verb forms to denote mode 
and tense, but when necessary does denote them with elegance 
and precision, by auxiliary verbs and adverbs, very much as 
we do in English. The Dakota is not made up chiefly of very 
long words. On the other hand it uses a great many little par- 
ticles and connectives to express fine shades of meaning, won- 
derfully reminding one of the Greek. It fully agrees with 
other American languages in its wonderful facility for forming 
derivatives. The I. E. languages in their earlier stages pos- 
sessed equal facility. 

As a matter of fact we know scarcely anything concerning 
the structure of American languages aside from the Algonquin 
and Iroquois.groups, and a very few isolated languages. They 
have been classified, in fact, almost entirely by examination of 
scanty and not very accurate vocabularies. In investigating 
the relations of the Dakotan to other American languages we 
are therefore compelled to base our conclusions chiefly on vo- 
cabulary. I once resided a year among the Chippewas, and in 
various ways have had much better opportunities of comparing 
the Dakota with the Chippewa than with any other American 
language. I have not been able to find a word alike in the 
two; and but very few words even slightly similar in sound and 
sense. In pronouns few languages in any part of the world 
are so strikingly contrasted. If I were to attempt an argument 
for original affinity between Dakota and Chippewa my argu- 
ment would be that so great dissimilarity could not be the re- 
sult of accident. Aside from the Cheyenne an Algonkin 
language, which has incorporated some Dakotan words, and 
the Pawnee group, the similarities east of the Rocky mountains 
are surprisingly few, though the Huron, Iroquois and Mobilian 
languages do not seem quite so strongly contrasted as the Al- 
gonkin. Among the Eskimo, the tribes of the Pacific Slope, 
Mexico, Central and South America, we occasionally find 
identical and not infrequently similar words. In some the re- 
semblances seem remarkable considering the size of the vocab- 
ulary. Closer examination shows however that they are not 
of a kind to indicate a special relationship. They are almost 
exclusively confined to a few pronominal bases of very wide 
‘diffusion, and the following: 1. ata, tata. 2. papa, each meaning 
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father; I. ana, nana; 2. ma, mama, each meaning mother. As 
an example I take the base ata, tata. Dakota, ate (dialect ata); 
Minnetaree, ate, tata, tatish; Mandan, tata; Omaha, adi, dadi;. 
Ponka, tade-ha; Aricaree, ate-ah; Pawnee, ate-ish. 

Tuscarora ata; Cherokee e-dauda; Eskimo--Greenland ahtata, 
Aleutian ata, California, San Miguel tata; Mexico Aztec teta; 
Otomi, ta, te; Yucatan, Cakchequil tata; Central Am. Tarasca 
tata; Darien tauta; Eastern Peru, Mossa tata; Western Para- 
guay, Villela tata. 

Congo Western Africa, tat, tata. 

Japan dialect tete; Chinese dialect tia. 

Turko Tartar, Turkish ata; Tatar ata, atha; Kunan atta; 
Kasanish, Orenburg, Kirgis ata; Samoyedic dialects, Eastern 
Russia and Western Siberia ata, atai, atja, tatai: Finno Hun- 
garian, Lap attje; Hungarian atja. 

Caucasus, Kisti dada. Basque (Pyreenees cep te say Soy 

Indo European: Sanskrit ata, tata; Hindustanee dada: Latin, 
atta, tatta; Greek atta, tatta; Albanian, Albania, at, atti; Cala- 
bria and Sicily tata; Celtic, Welsh tad; Cornish and Bret tat; 
Irish, daid;. Gaelic daidein; English (according to Skeats of 
Welsh) dad, daddy; Old Slav, tata otici; Moldavian tata; Wal- 
lachian tate; Polish tatus; Bohemian, Servian Croatian otsche; 
Lithuanian teta; Preuss thetis; Gothic ata; Old Fries tate; O. 
H Gtato; Old Swed atin; Swed island Runoe dadda. 

In fifty-nine of the one hundred and forty-six versions of the 
Lord’s prayer given by Adelung in the Sclavonic, Lithuanian 
and Teutonic families, the word for father is from this base. 
Atta is the form used in Ulfillas Gothic version of the fourth 
century, the oldest Teutonic relic. 

Papa and mama in Dak, as in I. E languages, occupy a sub- 
ordinate position, having about the same scope as in Latin and 
Greek. Words apparently related to these are rare in N. A. 
languages, but frequent in S. A., African, Malay Polynesian 
and Turanian languages. The Semitic aba, etc., is perhaps re- 
lated. The base ana, nana (Dak ina), though not very much 
used in I E languages appears to be more widely distributed 
than any of the others. 

All.the Dakota pronouns which show much similarity to- 
other American forms are representative of Fick’s I E bases, 
and appear to be widely disseminated. Adelung and Latham 
do not however give pronominal forms in as many languages 
as they give words for father and mother, and I cannot so well 
determine their distribution. 

Professor Roehrig, in his able paper on the Dakota, points 
out some very interesting analogies to Turanian languages. 
Others might be added. These similarities are chiefly in fea- 
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tures common to I. E. and Turanian. On the other hand the: 
Dakota shows on the surface striking contrasts to Turani- 
an languages. The numerals are eminently dissimilar. The 
Dakota, like I. E. languages,. varies both root and suffix in 
forming words, and uses both prefixes and suffixes. In Tura- 
nian languages the suffix only is varied, and prefixes are scarce- 
ly at all used. 

It seems to me therefor that it is not unscientific to inquire 
whether the similarities of the various Dakotan languages to 
_various European languages, modern and ancient, so often re- 
marked are or are not accidental. It is very easy to see that 
the Dakota resembles the English in vocabulary much more 
than it resembles the Chippewa. The similarities of the Da- 
kota suffixes, pronouns and prepositions to those given by Bopp, 
and the general resemblance of Dakotan languages to Sanskrit, 
Gothic, etc., in vocabulary, made me certain of relationship be- 
fore I ever saw Fick’s dictionary. Yet as I turned over his 
pages I was amazed at the similarity of the I. E. roots to the 
Dak roots. The Slav Teut bases of Fick seem to me most 
similar to the Dak. I am certain that neither the Teutonic or 
Graeco-Italic dictionaries resemble the Dakota as much as do 
the European, Indo. European and Aryan dictionaries. The 
I. E. consonants are represented in Dakota, Santee and Titon 
dialects, and in Minnetaree in accordance with the following 
table. I omit representatives concerning which I am doubtful. 
I have too little material on the other languages to justify me 
in including them. 





IE k gh 
S || k,h, kh, sh* gh; kh, zh 





k, h, g+, khsh gh, kh, zh 
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r, Iq Ss 
n, d s, sh, z, zh, t 


n, | s, sh, z, zh, t 
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* Chiefly, probably not always, for Fick’s second k, Lith 
sz (pron sh), Slav s. The k’s and g’s liable to labialization in 
Eu. languages appear to be occasionally labialized in Dakotan 
languages. 

¢In S. hd, Yankton kd, T. gl; S. hn, Y. kn, T. gn or gl; S. 
hm, Y. km, T. gm. 

fIn S. md, Y. bd, T. bl. 

In a previous paper I represented this by kh; and do, not 
know whether it is nearest Dak kh German ch, or Dak gh; 
IE gh. 

Reaese d always becomes | in Titon. 
Dak y becomes r, d, 1 or n in the allied languages, except 
perhaps the Osage, and perhaps in part represents I E r. 

§In Minnetaree m, interchanges so freely with b and w, and d 
with 1, n, and r, that Matthews represents each group by one 
letter. The same irregularity occurs largely in Crow, and 
somewhat also in Mandan. 

Ch as in chin very often occurs in Dak as a euphonic modifi- 
cation of k. Otherwise it stands chiefly for d, r, 1, n of the al- 
lied languages. On the other hand Win and Iowa ch usually 
represents Dak, andI Et. R is found in all the allied lan- 
guages, and in Winnebago is more frequent than even in Ice- 
landic. lowa aspirate th, represents Dak s, and other sibilants. 
Hayden does not distinguish the subvocal and aspirate th in 
Omaha. From a small list gathered by my father I judge that 
the aspirate is probably similar to the Iowa, and that the sub- 
vocal represents Dak and I E dentals. F in Iowa represents 
some Dak p’s. 

There is wonderful regularity in the sound changes in pass- 
ing from Santee to Titon Dak, and so far as I can yet discover 
great irregularity in passing to the allied languages. Possibly 
fuller materials and closer study may reduce the changes to 
system. 

Dak proper has but five vowels; a and e represent I E a; i, 
i; u, u; and o, either u ora. They are weakened as in I E lan- 
guages, and suffixes which raise I E vowels raise i and u to a. 
The allied languages have a larger number of vowels, the Min- 
netaree ten. 


VERB STEMS. 


The reduplication of roots in Dak as in I E is extremely fre- 
quent, in both, as in other languages, developing iteratives 
which occasionally become intensives. The reduplication of 
Dak words is like Skt of but one syllable, usually but not always 
the root. 
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The suffix a, aya, which formed verb stems of .I E roots 
usually becomes a, e, i in Dak as in old Eu. languages. 

Ya seems to be rarely preserved: I E pak cook, Skt papakaya 
parch; Dak papakhya parch; I E agh say, Lat ajo for aghya 
say; Dak eya say. The Dak has many relics of the n of suffix 
na, which worked its way before the final consonant; I E tag 
touch whence I E tang, Lat tango; Dak, tan touch. There 
seem to be relics of the other methods, which were however 
so closely akin to methods of forming nominal stems that they 
need not be discussed here. 

Schleicher gives two methods of forming secondary verb 
stems: by suffix sa forming frequentatives; by suffix ya cause 
to be, forming transitive verbs from verbs, adjectives and 
nouns. Both are living suffixes extremely frequent and having 
the same force in Dak. 


NOMINAL STEMS. 


As in I E a few Dak roots either single or reduplicated form 
nomen actionis, etc. ‘This similarity is too widely spread to be 
of value. It is far otherwise with suffixes, which are in a ma- 
jority of cases usually representative of one or more of Schleich- 
er’s twenty suffixes, and if otherwise at least derived from I E 
roots, excepting a few of obscure origin. 

1. I E -a formed from roots, adjectives, also appellatives, and 
abstracts, of which the Dak has many relics: I E stag, Teut 
stak strike beat; Dak staka beaten, broken; Slav. Teut kak 
sound; Dak kaka rattling; I E pu stink, rot; Min pua stinking, 
rotten; Eu sap understand; Lat sapa wise; Dak k-sapa wise. 

Slav Teut kak cackle, kaka the crow; Pawnee kaka; Man 
keka the crow; Eu sara stream flow, sara butter; Min tsara; 
Tit Dak sla grease; I E ar join whence our arm; Win and Min 
ara, the arm; Slav Teut lap, lamp shine; Dak ampa light; Slav 
Teut krup fear; Dak kopa noun fear, a fearful place; adj inse- 
cure; a Scandinavian base naf, nap, our nab, Icel nefi; Swed 
nefwa (perhaps i was the original suffix) the hand; Dak nape 
the hand; I E kak spring; Lith szaka (pronounced shaka) twig 
shoot, etc; Dak shake nails claws; Om shage finger; Min shaki 
hand paw. 

In Dak as in I E -a usually raises the stem vowel; I E kid. 
burn; Teut haita hot; Dak kata hot; I Esik dry; Dak ‘saka also 
shecha dried; I E lip adhere; Tit Dak lapa sticky adhesive; I E 
migh pour out water, Skt megha cloud; Om magha, mangha 
cloud sky; Crow makha sky; Dak in makhpiya C aehaplya) 
cloud sky, maghazhurain. The zhu is Dak-zhu, Min-ghu, I 
ghu pour. 
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2. I E -i formed abstracts and nouns of agency; I E ar go; 
Min ari, way, track, trail. 

3. I E u formed adjectives; I E ragh spring, raghu light, 
whence lungs; Min dagho, agho; Dak chaghu lungs;* Eu park 
whence parka wrinkle; Dak pako crooked, wrinkled. 

4. IE -ya formed nouns, adjectives and participles. The 
Dak still retains some adjectives thus formed, and hundreds of 
participles rendered by English participles, but used only ad- 
verbially, and it has become an adverbial suffix. 

5. 1 E -wa formed passive participles, adjectives and nouns. 
It is in Dak a living passive participial suffix combined with the 
like suffix -an, forming wa(h)an. When added directly to the 
root it raises the stem vowel as in; Eu ku contain to be 
hollow; Lat cava; Dak -ko be hollow, noun ko a hole; kawa 
open. After consonants the w becomes p; I E akwa water of 
ak; Gothic ahva river; Dak wakpa river. 

6. I E -ma, -mana, -man formed adjectives, present participles 
and nouns; I E akman stone of ak, A S iman; Dak imni stone. 

. | E -ra, -la formed adjectives and nouns; Eu kira yellow; 
Old Slav seru; Crow shira, Min tsidi, tsiri, Man psida, Iowa 
thi, Om thi, zi; Win and Dak zi yellow; I E ghu pour; Min 
ghu pour; Dak zhu pour, ozhu pour in, in ozhudan, Tit ozhu la 
full; Eu wasra spring of was; Icel vara, Lat ver; Win wera 
spring; Eu tag cover whence; Welsh and Irish ti house, our 
thatch; Win chira house; Man, Min, Om, Dak ti house; Ary- 
an nira water of ni; Tit Dak nila water; Om and Win ni 
water. 

Ra, la is also a diminutive suffix in I E languages. It is the 
regular diminutive suffix in Win, -ra, in Tit Dak, -la, in Yank 
-na, in Santee Dak -dan also -na. 

8. I E -an formed past passive participles whence our en in 
fallen, etc. It is still the regular passive participial suffix in 
Dak either alone or combined with wa. As Dak verb stems 
end in a vowel it is preceded by a euphonic h. When added 
directly to the root it raises the stem vowel, as in Eu wik 
whence Gothic veiha holy; Dak wakan sacred. 

g. I have not found infinitive suffix -na in Dak. 

10. I E -na was a passive participial suffix, developing also 
denominatives. The Dak has perhaps a few relics; I E ku 
bring low, kauna low; Dak ku- in kuchedan, also kun low. I 
E mi, diminish (mince); Yank and Tit Dak mina knife. 

11. I E -ni formed abstracts and nouns of agency. Possibly 
it is found in; I E migh pour out water; Dak mini water; and 
a few others. 

*For I E r—Dak ch compare En wira Dak wicha.-man; Eu wera; Dak wicaka true. 


“Tent lezya thigh whence leg of Jak; Win lega and legra; Iowa reke; Mandan doka; Min 
dik, liki the leg, the thigh; Dak checha the thighs. Ther probably first became d. 
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12. Two words containing -nu, are recognized by Schleicher 
as I E; 1E and Dak su bear; I E sunu son; Dak sun younger 
brother. I E and Dak tan extend; I E tanu adj thin, noun 
body; Dak tan body. 

13. I E -ta (our -d) formed the past passive participle, and 
nouns of similar signification, in which uses it is tolerably fre- 
quent in Dak; I Eski collect, arrange; Dak shki plait gather, skita 
bound together tied on; I E pu destroy rot; Min pu rot; Dak po in 
pon (—po an) rotten, po -ta used up, worn out; I E sta stand, 
stata standing, stopped, brought to a stand; Dak -sdata stand- 
ing, stopped, hence also sdata feeble; I E su sew, suta sewed; 
Dak suta strong, compare Min ashu a string cord; I E and 
Dak wi wind, wrap around, encircle; Dak wita island; wita 
bound together, in witaya together. 

14. I E -tar, formed nouns of agency and future participles. 
It is derived by Bopp from I E tar pass-over, whence also Eu 
tar, tur pass-over, possess, accomplish, fulfil. ‘The root is_ex- 
tremely frequent i in these uses in the Dakotan languages, and 
in Dak at least is much used as a suffix. The last half of the 
word Mini-tari is tari, cross over. In Dak, Eu tur is renre- 
sented as accurately as possible by ton possess, accomplish, ful- 
fil, have, give birth, and the preposition tan in composition from 
equally represents Skt tar, from.* 

As forming nouns of agency it has in Dak lost the r; Eu pa, 
whence Eu pana fire; Dak peta fire; I E ak Skt iksh see, 
whence our eye; Min aka, ika see; Crow am-aka, Iowa at-aka 
see; ishta eye, in all Dakotan languages. 

We perhaps have a few relics of tar as a comparative suffix; 
I E uk increase whence Old Sax agen our again; Mand age, 
Dak ake again, Dak akton more than. 

15. I have not recognized -ti in Dak. 

16. Dak wetu, etu time, season, may be I E and Dak, -wi en- 
circle, with -tu, but is more probably related to I E vatas year, 
adj. old. 

17. I have not recognized -dhi in Dak. 

18. I E -ant (our ing) forming active participles necessarily 
drops t and prefixes h in Dak, and in this form, han, is used as 
— participial suffix with some verbs. 

. ‘As a plural suffix I E -as seems to be presented by the 
Mandan plural suffix osh. 

20. I E -ka as a primary suffix forms a few nouns and adjec- 
tives; I E ku contain be hollow; Dak root ko the same, kokaa 
cask, barrel, box, etc; I E and Dak tan extend, stretch; Dak 
tanka large (c f Iowa tanra large). I E da bind; Dak daka 





*Dak n—I E r is supported by at out fifty examples. 
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bound by obligation, relationship or league, whence their name 
Dakota, those bound by league, those making a league, friend, 
comrade (-ta for I E tar). As a secondary suffix it is extreme- 
ly frequent in Dak as well as I E, forming in both words of 
multifarious relotions to their primitives. I E kuan, kwan, 
kwanka dog; Lith szun (prouounced shun); Dak shunka dog; 
Old Slav suka a bitch; Min shuka a dog. Ka is used both in 
I E.and Dak as a negative suffix. In Sanskrit and several 
other I E languages it is used as a diminutive suffix, and forms 
one syllable of the various Min diminutive suffixes. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


The Dak is like the I E languages remarkable for its copi- 
ousness in prepositions. In their use or omission the Dak 
differs from the English less than does the Anglo Saxon. As 
in some of the old I E languages they are either verbal prefixes 
or follow their nouns. Nearly all of them seem to be of I E 
prepositions mostly compounded. I give examples of the more 
obvious similarities. 

Sam. together with, in skt. A. S. and Dak. 

En in, Greek, Teutonic and Dak. 

On, A. S. with dat, for, on occount of, of, ater the same. 

A verbal prefix on, Icel, A. S., Dak. 

I E ana A. S. an on, Dak an in composition on. 

A. S. at our at; Dak ta at necessarily transposed. 

Eu da Old Ir du, our to, Germ zu; Min du, during, at that 
time; Dak tu to, till etc. 

Eu ek over, of I E ak; Min ak over, Dak in ak -an upon, ak 
-am beyond over upon, ek -ta at, etc. 

Eu api about, around; Min api with. 

Eu ambhi about, around, over; Dak am in akam over upon; 
A S and Ger um. Swed om same meaning; Dak.om with, used 
with plural object only. 

A S$ ni negative; Dak ni prefix in ‘nicha none and base of 
negative words in shni not combined with reflexive sa. 


PRONOUNS. 


The Dak and Algonkin pronouns are amazingly dissimilar 
the Dak and I E are remarkably alike. 

Ist person sing. inflection, ma, mi, m, in I E and Dakota. 
The Dakotan forms are however oftener prefixed than suffixed 
eg; Dak root ha have (Teut aih own) yu formative prefix, 
3 yuha he has; 2 duha thou hast;1 mduha I have; Titon 3 yuha, 
2 luha, 1 bluha. 

Ist pstem. The gaof Latego A S, ic etc. appears in Iowa, 
ka, ke, etc. The chief base of nearly all the Dak languages is 
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however, ma, mi, corresponding to I Ema, mi; Lat me, mi; Eng 
me, etc. 

1st dual and Plural stem. I E na, Lat no, Mandan nu; Teut 
dual onki, Goth ugki, A S unc, Dak unki and un. The base 
wa whence we, has become in Dak wa I, in Omaha wi me, in 
Iowa inflection plural wa, us, etc. 

2d. I E twa has become in Dak ni (cf Swed ni thou). It is 
however in Omaha thi identical in sound with our thee, and da, 
di in most allied languages similar to German du. Dak ya pl 
yapi you, and our you are probably also of this base. The 
Iowa forms the possessive of personal pronouns like the Ice- 
landic by -n; Icel min my; Iowa min my. 

3d person, I, he, she, it, extremely frequent in I E languages, 
is the base used in all the Dakotan languages as least partak- 
ing of a demonstrative nature. In Dak it is omitted except 
when emphatic. 

I E sa reflexive and emphatic; Min she, the same. Con- 
tracted to s it forms I E nominative; in Dak, as sh nominatives 
of i (ish), mi, ni and unki, and occurs in composition; in Min it 
forms proper names. 

I E sa, ta, Teut tha, this, that; Om the, this; Dak ta, to in 
many compounds. 

I E sawa genitive of sa, ta reflexive possessive for all per- 
sons; Dak tawa the same, also ta. It is in the third person used 
alone in Dak, but suffixed to i in Minnetaree. All its forms in 
Min, and those of the first and second persons in Dak are 
double possessives anologous to mine, thine. 

Eu ki, kina, that, this, he, she, it; Dak ki, his, her, its, etc. In 
Nom kana those, etc.; sing ka that, the vowel is raised as in 
the Greek keinos. For abridgement of stem in singular com- 
pare our ox, pl. oxen, Nortumbrian oxena, and other relics of 
stems in na; Teut hina this; Crow hina this. 

From kina, hina, originated the Icelandic and Swedish past- 
positive def, article the; likewise Dak kin postpositive def, 
article the; ke emphatic pronoun kuns, clf, etc. Of this base 
A S stem he, he, she, it; Dak he (pl hena) he, she, it, that. 

Slav Teut da this; Dak de (pl dena) this. 

I E antara other; Mandan ant that. 

I E i demon, pref, this; Dak i. 

I E a dem. pref; Min a, 0; Dak o. 

I E wa pronominal base used in compounds; Dak wa pro- 
nominal prefix some, something. Prefix wo (wa-|-o) forms ab- 
stract nouns and nouns of agency. 

I E ka int. and rel. pronoun; Pawnee ka interrogative; Dak 
ka interrogative suffix and in compounds; Ger wer; Dak 


*3 
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tu-we who int. and rel; Gk po; Min tape who, tapa or tako 
what. IE neuter base ku what; Dak ta-ku what rel. and 
int. 

I E wika all the whole; Dak wicha them, incorporated ob- 
jective. Iowa wi; Dak pi plural suffix seems to be a contrac- 
tion of this base. 

Analogous to A S, accusative mik of ma-|-ga we have; Dak 
accusitive michi, in which the k has become ch through the in- 
fluence of i; also the accusatives unki-chi, ni-chi, i-chi. 

NUMERALS. 

I have compared the Dakotan numerals with all others ac- 
cessible to me, including some of the forms of more than five 
hundred dialects. I can find less than half a dozen American 
or Turanian sets that resemble any Dakotan set as much as the 
English numerals resemble the Hebrew. The similarity of the 
Dak to the I E numerals can therefore be accounted for only 
as the result of special relationship or of accident. Except as 
noted below all changes are in accordance with well sustained 


laws. 
1, AS an, Lith (w) ena; Dak (w) -an, ind. article wanzhi one, 


wancha one, once. 
2, I E dwa; Min d(o)pa; Iowa n(o)wa; Dak n(o)m pa cf 


A Sta two; Dak ta a pair. 

3, I Etraya; Iowa tanye; Dak ya -mni [or ya (m) ni?] 

4, I E k-atwar; Iowa towa; Dak S topa; Y tom; T tol. 

5, I E kankan, kwankwan; Mand kikhun; Dak zaptan? 

6, 1 E kswakswa; Win hakwa; Iowa shagwa; Dak shakpe. 

7, A S seowon; Dak shakowin. 

8, I E aktu, Gk hokto; Dak Y sh-akdo-ghan; Sant sh-ahdo- 

an. 

a I E nawan; Dak na (pchi) wan-ka. 

10, I E dwakan; Lat decem; Dak wikchem-na. 

5, I E k= Dak z otherwise sustained but not proved. 
Kw — kp = tp = pt, t and k being interchangeable before la- 
bials in Dak. 

7, Neither A S seowon nor Dak shakowin are legitimtelay 
deducible from saptan. Perhaps sakan, sakwan was the true 
base. 

8, Either Gk h or Dak sh mayequalI Es. Dak d for I Et 
is rare but S. hd, Y. kd is a favorite combination. 

9, I cannot explain inserted pchi. 

10, In Dak m and n are interchangeable before labials, but m 
for I En is here unsupported.* D cannot stand before w in 


Dak. 


*Whitney Skt Gr 487 appears to regard’m, as in Latin decem, the original nasal. 
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VOCABULARY. 


The table of sound representation heretofore given serves to 
compare the materials of the main body of the Dak with Fick’s 
I E bases. The results are, however, in many cases ambiguous. 
Besides the number of accidental resemblances of the Dakotan 
to the I E languages seems, to be much greater than the whole 
number of similarities between Dakotan and Algonkin langu- 
ages. Dak anapta is identical with I E anapta in sound, closely 
similar in meaning. Dak a-na-pta is prep. a=Icel a on, na prefix 
converting root to verb, and pta separate; c f I E pat fall, also 
open (Lat pateo). I E an-apta is an negative prefix, and apta 
participle of ap attain. My father compared Dak chepa fat 
with Lat adeps. I have since found Min idip. fat almost identi- 
cal with Lat stem adipi. I E and Lat dand pare nearly always 
d and p in Min; but it is extremely doubtful whether the words 
are related. On the other hand there is little apparent simil- 
arity between Eu karpya shoe, and Dak hanpa shoe; but the 
Dak word represents the Eu as accurately as possible; similar 
forms are found in every Dakotan language, and it seems 
scarcely possible to me that the similarity can be accidental. 

In giving a few additional examples of similar roots I select 
those that are the most obvious, rather than the most certain. 
I exclude those not in accordance with sound representation, 
and the analogies of such allied Dakotan and I E forms as are 
known to me. 

Where the Dakotan forms are not used as separate words it 
is indicated by a hyphen, before, if used alone as a verb stem, 
after if it requires suffixes. Where the root is found primarily 
combined with only one suffix or prefix the derivative form is 
given. In some cases the Dak root has one of the meanings 
given in one combination, another in another. 

Eu i go; Dak i go. 

Aryan u mangle; Min u wound; Dak o. 

Eu ak tell, relate; Dak o(y)-aka. 

Eu aka mother; Min ika mother. 

Eu ap attain; Dak ape wait for, expect. 

Eu ad; Icel eta eat; Dak ta eat. 

Eu as be; Ital, Alb, Pers e is; Dak e is, -esh be it so. 

Eu as mouth, asta lips; Dak i mouth, ishti the under lip. 

Eu unk dwell; Dak un dwell, be; unkan be, unkan and, (act 
part for unkant continuing.) 

Eu ka bend, curl, kak = kaka) laugh; Min ka laugh; Dak 
kha bend, curl, i-khakha laugh. 

Eu kak be injurious, Gk kakos bad; Mand khekosh bad; 
Crow kawi bad; Dak shicha bad? 
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Eu ka and; Dak ka and. 

I E ka, kan, kar desire; Dak kon desire. 

I E ka, kar, gar honor; Dak kan honor. 

I E ka, ga know; Min eke know; Dak ka mean, signify. 

Eu ka pierce, cut in; Dak ka dig. 

Eu kat cover; Dak o-kati, 0 in, kati cover. 

Eu kap take hold of; Dak yu-kapa catch as a ball, kapa sur- 

ass. 
. Eu kam; Teut him bend, curve, arch; Dak S -hmi, Y-kmi 
curve; S hmi-hma, Y kmikma round. 

Eu kas rub against, scratch; Dak kashe rub against, kaza 
pick to pieces. 

Eu skar, kar shave off; Dak ka strip off, as the feather part 
of a quill. 

Eu ki, gi possess by force; Dak ki take by force. 

Eu ki, kit seek; Dak a-kita seek. 

Teut han waver, hang; Dak -han hang, totter, waver. 

Teut haf lift, heave; Dak -ha lift, heave. 

Teut hata hate; Dak -hiti hate. 

Teut hama the hull; Dak ha the hull. 

Teut hiwan related of the same family. Icel hjun household; 
O. H. G. hun both husband and wife; Dak hun- of the same 
family, also hun mother. 

Teut kan, kin beget, germinate; Goth kuni related; Dak ku 
suffix kin, root ku-, kin-, chin- in many derivatives. Goth 
kwino woman; Dak wino. 

Eu gha open out, whence gate, gape; Dak -gha, ghapa, 
ghata open out. 

Eu ghagh move convulsively; Dak gheghe swing the arms 
like a drunken man. 

Eu ghans; goose; Win wighanna, Mandan mihan, Dak 
magha goose. 

Eu ghans be rough; Min -gha, Dak kha be rough. 

Eu tap press; Min tapi press; Dak -tpa. 

Eu tarp satisfy; Dak tpa satisfying, etc. 

Eu tan thunder; Dak o-tin thunder] 

Icel taka take, touch, fasten; Dak yu-taka take, touch, na 
-taka fasten. 

Eu da know, dak show, suppose; Dak da, daka think, re- 
gard, have an opinion. 

Eu da give; Dak da ask. 

Eu di go, hasten; Min di go, travel. 

Eu du go forth; Dak du-za run. 

Eu dup sink in, our dive; Dak dopa mire; Min dipi bathe. 

Eu nu now; Dak i-nu suddenly, na-ka now, wan-na now. 
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Eu nar man; Om no, nu man. 

Eu pak, Gk pakto- bind; Dak pakhta bind. 

Eu pat press; Min pati press. 

Eu pat fill up, crowd; Dak in pta-ya together. 

Eu pa swallow nourish; Dak- pa - nourish papa the nourish- 
ment, Min pe swallow, take nourishment. 

Eu pap swell up, puff out; Dak popa swell burst. 

Eu par divide (our part); Dak a-pa a part. 

Eu pi hate; Crow -pi hate. 

Eu pik pierce; Min pi tatoo, -pi pierce. 

Eu pu dry; Dak pu- dry. 

Icel fok our fog; Dak po fog, mist, steam, etc. 

Icel finn, Swed, Nor, M. H. G. fin, Dan, Sax finn, O. Du fijn 
M Eng fine; Win pin, Dak -pi, Iowa pi good, perfected.* 

Eu bub (of bu) make a noise; Dak -bu make a noise, bubu 
noisy. 

Teut and Ir bata boat; Min mati, bati, Cr bashe, Dak wata 
boat. 

Teut blas flame, our blaze; T Dak bleza clear, transparent. 

Lat and Gr bison from Teut; Crow bishe the bison; dak pte. 

Lat and Gr mamma the mother breast; Dak mama the 
mother breast. 

Eu man remain; Dak man remain, stay. 

Sclav Teut man go, step; Dak mani walk. 

Eu magh grow; Ir magh field; Dak magha field. 

Teut marka limit, boundary, territory of a tribe; Dak maka 
the ground, the earth, makoche country. 

Eu ya go; Dak ya go. 

Eu rup break; Min dupi, rupi break. 

A §S throte the throat; T Dak lote, S dote throat. 

Eu wak say, speak, wad speak, sing; Gk wepos word; Dak 
wo-wa-pi that related by pictures and writing, root wa in vari- 
ous compounds, relate, count, write, sing, etc. (Gk p is root, 
Dak p suffix.) 

Eu wagh carry, our way; Dak o-we way, trail. 

Eu wad flow forth, our wet; Dak wi-wi a marsh, a springy 
place. 

Eu wasu good; Dak wash-te good. 

Teut wantra winter; Dak wani- winter. 

Icel wakta watch, guard; Dak wakta watch, guard. 

Teut widu wood; Min mida, bida wood. 

Eu sa refrain from; Crow suffix sa the same. 

Teut swa, Old Fris sa like as; Dak se like as. 


*A word of this kind used everv day by the masses of all Teutonic people, and corresponding 
n the principal languages in sucha variety of meanings, could not possibly be derived from the 
Latin tinitum. Our fine may be in part from finitum, but fin =I E pin is certainly a Teut word, 
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Eu sak divide, cut; Min tsaki divide cut. 

Eu sama summer; Min tsame hot, very warm. 

Eu si bind; Min -shi bind; Dak -shi command. 

Swed si! lo! behold! Dak shi! hark! 

Eu su good; Dak -su good. 

Eu suk suck; Min tsuki, Dak zoka suck. 

I E ska shine; Lat candidug white; Dak ska white shining. 

I E ska separate; Dak ksa separate. 

I E ska kill, Gk kten- kill; Dak kte kill. 

I E ska tarry, Gk kta possess; Dak kta defer, tarry, used also 
as sign of future tense. The Mandan future inflection -kit -kt 
-t appears to be an abridgement of this. 

Eu skat spring, leap; Dak skata play. 

Eu ska, skad burn; Dak shku roast. 

Eu skap annihilate; Dak skepa evaporate, remove entirely, 
cause to disappear. 

Eu skap strike; Dak -skapa strike. 

Eu skad, Gk keda spill, scatter; Dak kada spill, scatter, ap- 
plied only to solids. 

Eu skap scratch, shave; Min kape scratch. 

Eu kopa concave; Dak skopa concave. 

Eu skid press; Dak -ski- press. 

sku shave off, flay; Dak -sku shave off, flay. 
skru rough hew; Dak sku broken in gaps. 
snigh cold; Dak sni cold. 

swan sonare; Dak sna ring, rattle. 

skud, Teut skut shoot; Dak kate shoot. 

Teut sota soot; Dak shota smoke, shotkazi soot. 

Eu sad sit; Dak si, siha the foot. 

The Dakota words that most resemble I E forms are those 
in daily use, those roots entering into the largest number of 
compounds, those most widely distributed in languages more 
nearly related. 

Excluding words repeated in compounds and those contained 
in phrases I have not satisfactorily analyzed, and including 
words derivative rather than compound, I find in Hayden, 
Morgan and Schoolcraft 262 different lowa words. Of these 
thirty-five as words represent words discussed in this paper; 
thirty-nine others appear to be derived from roots herein dis- 
cussed, a number of them varying from the Dak word only by 
using a different suffix also herein compared. Out of 159 that 
I have been able plainly to trace to Dakota words and roots 121 
are to Dakotan roots and words which seem to be related to I 
E forms. If I had sufficient Iowa material to enable me to find 
Iowa roots independently, I doubt not the resemblance to the 
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Dakota would be much increased, and the resemblance to the 
I E in a still greater degree. 

The parable of the prodigal son as printed in Dr. Rigg’s 
dictionary, page 61, contains as there printed 417 words, 199 
different* words. Of these 36 words, occuring 186 times, are 
in the exact form} given in this paper; 8 other words, occur- 
ring II times, as given in my preceding pi per; 75 other words, 
occurring 106 times, are composed wholly of the words, roots 
and pronominal elements compared with I E forms in the two 
papers. There remain 114 words, 80 different words. If I 
have correctly analyzed them they contain the following ele- 
ments compared in this paper: words and verb roots, 9 times, 
pronouns Ig times, prepositional and pronominal prefixes 35 
times. Much of the remainder, in all about nine-tenths of the 
whole, seems to me represent I E materials with which I have 
compared it. I do not doubt that some of the similarities will 
prove in the end fallacious. On the other hand I have no doubt 
that many new similarities will be found. My father made a list 
of 1,243 Dakota verb stems, radical words and words which he 
could not satisfactorily to himself derive from simpler elements. 
Of these about 500 seem to be similar to I E forms with which 
I have compared them, and from them are derived more than 
three-fourths of the 16,000 words in Dr. Rigg’s dictionary. 

The pronouns, prepositions and suffixes herein given seem 
to indicate that the Dakotas did not separate from the Teutonic 
family till long after the latter separated from the South Euro- 
pean family. The fact that the Dak resembles the Icelandic 
and Gothic in vocabulary and in structure much more than it 
resembles the older Latin, points in the same direction. The 
laws of consonantal change in many cases produce the same re- 
sult as Grimm’s law, but the laws themselves are entirely differ- 
ent. It zs certain, therefore, that the Dakota has not been con- 
nected with the Teutonic since the development of Grimm’s law 
made any considerable progress. I have studied the question 
less, yet I think I have enough evidence in the system of con- 
sonantal change fo prove that the Dakota has not been con- 
nected with the Slavonic or Lithuanian since they separated 
from each other, or for some time previously. It is possible so 
far as I can now say that the Dak may have borrowed material 
from some language not I E, but I have found no evidence of it. 
Undoubtedly the adoption of prisoners has introduced a consider- 
able percentage of Algonkin blood. It is also certain that they 





* Words varied by inflection are classed as different words. 
+ Except that in accordance with euphonic laws initial k becomes ch sixteen times, and final a 
e seven times. 
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have adopted some Chippewa religious observances, but even - 
in these they do not appear to have adopted any Chippewa 
words. 





WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS INDIANS? 








A CRITICISM, BY J. P. MACLEAN. 


The September number of the Popular Science Monthly for 
1881 contains an article entitled “Ancient Copper Mines of Isle 
Royale,” written by Professor Winchell, of Minnesota. The 
intent of the communication is more to prove the identity of the 
Mound Builders with the American Indians, than to illustrate 
copper mining on Isle Royale. The article is remarkable for 
its erroneous statements and its misapprehension of facts. It 
seems that a mere tyro in_archeology would have been more 
careful than Professor Winchell has been; but when a man 
known to be a geologist, and consequently engaged in the 
study of exact knowledge, commits unpardonable blunders it 
presents a peculiar phenomenon, or an anomally before unknown. 
It is but just to American archeologists that the corrections 
should be speedily made in a journal well known to be engaged 
in promoting the study of antiquities. 

The very first sentence of the article referred to is incorrect, 
and necessarily places the reader on his guard as to the state- 
ments which follow. In regard to the depth of the ancient 
copper mines we are left to infer that they never exceed twenty 
feet. Instead of twenty feet being the extreme depth of -the 
ancient mines, Colonel Charles Whittlesey informs us that «the 
greatest depth of the ancient excavation is thirty feet. At the 
place of the above section (Minnesota Mine) the vein had been 
removed to a depth of twenty-six feet.”* 

The statement (p. 602) that the first large mass of copper 
was found in 1874 may be a typographical error. It is prob- 
ably the same mass that Colonel Whittlesey gives an account 
of in his “Ancient Mining” (p. 18), published in 1863. It is 
also described in Lapham’s “Antiquities of Wisconsin” (p. 76), 
published in 1855. 

The quotation from Squier and Davis (p. 606) is both incor- 
rect and misleading. If the quotation had embbraced the re- 








* “Ancient Mining on the Shores of Lake Superior,” p. 18. 
P » P 
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mainder of the sentence together with the one immediately suc- 
ceeding, it would not only have presented a different, view but 
would have failed to subserve the purpose for which it was 
extracted. The real view of Mr. Squier is given in the para- 
graph immediately preceding the one given. It is of suffi- 
cient importance to be quoted in full: 

“The vast amount of labor necessary to the erection of 
most of these works precludes the notion that they were has- 
tily constructed to check a single or unexpected invasion. On 
the contrary there seems, to have existed a system of defences 
extending from the sources of the Alleghany and Susquehanna 
in New York, diagonally across the country, through central 
and northern Ohio, to the Wabash. Within this range the 
works which are regarded as defensive are the largest and 
most numerous. If any inference may be drawn from this 
fact, it is that the pressure of hostilities was from 
the north-east; or that, if migration flowed from 
the south, it received its final check upon this line. On the 
other hypothesis, that in this region originated a semi-civiliza- 
tion which subsequently spread southward, constantly develop- 
ing itself in its progress, until it attained its height in Mexico, 
we may suppose that from this direction came the hostile sav- 
age hordes, before whose incessant attacks the less warlike 
mound builders gradually receded, or beneath whose extermi- 
nating cruelty those who occupied this frontier entirely disap- 
peared, leaving these monuments alone to attest their existence, 
and the extraordinary skill with which they defended their 
altars and their homes. Upon either assumption it is clear that 
the contest was a protracted one, and that the race of the 
mounds were for a long period certainly exposed to attack. 
This conclusion finds its support in the fact that, in the vicinity 
of those localities, where, from the amount of remains, it ap- 
pears the ancient population was most dense, we almost invari- 
ably find one‘or more works of a defensive character, furnish- 
ing ready places of resort in times of danger. We may sup- 
pose that a condition of things prevailed somewhat analogous 
to that which attended the advance of our pioneer population, 
when every settlement had its little fort, to which the people 
flocked in case of alarm or attack.”* 

It is not definitely stated, but the language employed on page 
611 implies, that archzologists are ignorant of the fact that the 
Indian made use of copper. In order to prove that the aborig- 
ines used this metal, eleven quotations and six additional refer- 
ences are given; hence it can not be doubted that the charge of 





* “Ancient Monuments,” page 44. 


*4 
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ignorance is indirectly stated, although some of the quotations 
may be found in works on American antiquities. This accusa- 
tion is certainly very unjust; and the enumeration of historical 
references to prove that the Indians used copper is unnecessary. 
But the charge is both a serious and a grave one, especially 
when it is made in such a high standard of authority as the 
Popular Science Monthly. If the accusation be true, then the 
class arraigned is unworthy of confidence, and their specula- 
tions were idle vaporings. A reference to works on American 
antiquities will either confirm or else disprove this severe in- 
dictment. It is true that all archeological works do not treat on 
this subject, for the reason that the question was not necessarily 
involved. One of the methods by which an archeologist in- 
terprets the object of a relic is by comparing it with similar im- 
plements in use by existing tribes or nations in a corresponding 
degree of civilization. If the archeologist is ignorant of what 
is more or less common to the aborigines, and if the pre-historic 
races of America had certain characteristics in common, then 
he would prove himself to be incapable of forming definite or 
correct conclusions. That the charge cannot be sustained may 
be shown from the following references: 

Squier and Davis, recognize the evidence that In- 
dians along the Gulf preserved copper hatchets ob- 
ained from the north, yet they declare at the time 
of their explorations (7847) that they had not the 
evidence of the northern Indians possessing copper articles of 
this description.* This refers to hatchets, and not to the use of 
copper in other forms. In speaking of the copper deposits on 
the shores of Lake Superior they further add: « Henry ( Zrav- 
els, p. 195) observes that the Indians obtained much copper from 
the above localities, which they worked into spoons, bracelets, 
&c.”|| Writing some four years later, Squier states “that the 
Indians of New England, New York and Virginia, to a limited 
extent, possessed copper ornaments and implements at the time 
of the discovery, is undoubted; but it is not to be supposed for 
an instant that they obtained it by smelting from the ores. 
They unquestionably procured it from the now well known na- 
tive deposits around Lake Superior.”t He further states it to 
be highly probable that the copper implements figured on page 
201 of Ancient Monuments are relics of existing Indian tribes. 
Colonel Whittlesey, writing nearly twenty years ago, says, in 
speaking of the Indians of Lake Superior: “The Indians had 


*“ Ancient Monuments,”’ p. 199. 

| Zbid, p. 280. 

+ “Antiquities of New York, p. 267. 
+t Lbid. 
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neither copper kettles nor axes when the French came among 
them, but only rudely fashioned copper knives that were evi- 
dently beaten out from small boulders.”§ Haveninforms us 
of copper bracelets taken from an Indian burial place in Cana- 
da; and further adds, “From whatever source or sources de- 
rived copper seems to have been in use throughout all Ameri- 
ca, on the Atlantic coasts it was noticed by all the early navi- 
gators from Nova Scotia to Patagonia.”* Dr. Joseph Jones, 
in his “Aboriginal remains of Tennessee” (pp. 8 to 35) fen 
instances of copper ornaments taken from Indian graves. Lap- 
ham declares that “when the country about Lake Superior 
was first visited by French missionaries, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, or two hundred years ago, copper was 
used by the Chippewas.”+ Foster in his “« Pre-Historic Races,” 
p. 262) repeats the evidence given by the Jesuit missionaries. 
au tells us that the North American Indians made “ some use 
of native copper, which they chiefly obtained from the region 
where Lake Superior borders on the northern part of Michigan. 
Colonel Charles C. Jones in his Antiquities of the Southern In- 
dians, devotes six pages (227-233) to illustrating the use of cop- 
per among the Indians. But why continue multiplying the 
evidefice? Is this not sufficient to exonerate our American 
archeologists? 

A sentence on the same page (611), while possibly true, gen- 
erally speaking, is misleading. The one having reference to 
Lapham ascribing the mounds of Missouri and the copper min- 
ing to Indians. Before Lapham’s volume appeared Colonel, 
Whittlesey made the following observation: The mounds “of 
Wisconsin are very numerous, but they are low and of small 
dimensions. They are about to be described by I. A. Lapham, 
Esq., of Milwaukee, and I think it will appear that they belong 
to a different race or a different era from those of Southern 
Ohio. In fact those found near the south shore of Lake Erie 
differ from both, and are probably due to a different age or 
people. I do not feel inclined to attribute the great works of 
Central and Southern Ohio to the progenitors of our Aborig- 
ines; but in regard to those of Wisconsin and Minnesota there 
is room for doubts and careful discussion on this point.” 

Pages 616-619 are devoted to proving that the Indians built 
mounds, a fact which, probably, no archeologist ever denied. 
That this has been fully recognized any one may find out by ex- 





$ “Ancient tang on the Shores of Lake Superior,” p. 2. 
Archeology of the United States,”’ p. 156. 
+ “ Antiquities of Wisconsin,” p. 75. 
¢ “Archaeological collection,” p. 59 
“Ancient Works in Ohio,”’ p, 6. 
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amining such books as are devoted to antiquities. Only one 
reference will here be given,and that taken from Squier’s “An- 
tiquities of New York,” (p. 97), ‘Various references to 
mounds or tumuli, resembling those found in the valley of the 
Mississippi, have been made in the preceding pages. These 
mounds are far from numerous, and hardly deserve a separate 
notice. It is, nevertheless, an interesting fact to know that iso- 
lated examples occur in situations where it is clear no depend- 
ence exists between them and the grand system of earth-works. 
of the Western States. It serves to sustain the conclusion that 
the savage Indian tribes occasionally constructed mounds, which 
are, however, rather to be considered as accidents than the re- 
sults of a general practice.” 

In the next place the methods of proof demand an examina- 
tion. The only evidence cited to disparage the idea of an- 
tiquity is the finding of a string of raw-hide, supposed to be of 
the Caribou (p. 603) discovered under a mass of copper. It is 
a well known fact that copper has antiseptic properties, and 
consequently decomposition may be arrested for an indefinite 
period.* Add to this the climate, the position of the raw-hide, 
its burial, &c., the evidence of a greater antiquity than that im- 
plied might be reasonably presumed. Under what might be 
termed less favorable circumstances, fleshy parts of the masto- 
don have been preserved. It is well known to all geologists 
(Professor Winchell being one of the number) that the 
skeleton of the mastodon found in Wythe County, Virginia, 
preserved the ontlines of its trunk, and one discovered in Illi- 
nois, retainedthe fleshy part of the mouth. Both skin and hair 
accompanied the one from near the entrance of the Wabash 
into the Ohio river. Hair also occurred with the remains of 
skeletons found in Orange and Montgomery counties, in New 
York. Even the most enthusiastic archeologist does not de- 
mand that the period of the mound-builders should be carried 
any farther back than the close of the epoch of the mastodon. 
That one tribe or another of Indians possessed and even made 
implements common tothe mound builders has always beenad- 
mitted, and there appears to be nothing singular about it. Sim- 
ilar implements and ornaments are found in the stone age of 
Great Britain and on the continent, but this by no means proves 
that all these pre-historic people belonged to one race or type. 
It is hardly a fair method of argument to pick out some suita- 
ble peculiarity of the Indians of New York or Florida, another . 


* Dr, Farquharson In Proceedings of Am. Ass. ae the Adv. of Science, Vol. XXIV, p. 305) 
states that the cloth found around the copper hatchets discovered ina mound at Davenport, 


lowa, had been “‘preserved by the antiseptic action of the salts of copper, in all probability of 
the carbonates.” 
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of the Mandans, another of the Navajoes, another of the Chip- 
pewas, &c., which may have been known tothe Mound Build- 
ers, and then declare that from these circumstances all must be 
of one race. If this be a correct method of argument, then it 
can easily be shown that the Caucassian is identical with the 
negro. This method, however, was pursued a little too far 
(p. 609), for it makes the Aztec identical withthe North Amer- 
ican Indian, and consequently the same as the Mound Builders.* 

The testimony that the Indians used copper is not conclusive 
that they engaged in mining operations. Out of all the refer- 
ences introduced by Professor Winchell, not a single one either 
directly orindirectly states that the Indians worked the mines. 
He simply assumes that which he set out to prove. On the 
other hand the old mining shafts when discovered were found 
to be filled with debris, and forest trees growing over all. The 
Indians obtained their copper from detached and water-worn 
lumps found in great numbers in the gravel, clay, and loose 
material that covers the rocks, which has been separated from 
the veins by glaciers, or other natural causes.+ Jacques Car- 
tier, one of the witnesses cited, (p. 173), stated “they had gath- 
ered it in lumps.” Even the early Jesuit missionaries knew 
nothing of the mines, nor of any traditions among the Indians 
concerning them. 

The next and last argument resorted to is the building of 
mounds by the Indians. The statements given appear to re- 
late wholly to places of sepulture. Although the writer de- 
pends largely upon this argument,-yet he unwittingly over- 
throws his position by stating that mound-building is not dis- 
tinctive of any race, (p. 615). 

Now listen to the conclusion of the whole matter: “From 
the foregoing it appears that every known trait of the mound- 
builder was possessed also by the Indian of the time of the dis- 
covery of America,” (p. 619). What are the known traits enu- 
merated in the article? Both had similar domestic implements, 
ornaments, sculptures, &c., used copper and built mounds! 

If Professor Winchell’s article is remarkable for its erro- 
neous statements and its misapprehension of facts, it is still 
more remarkable when we consider its assumptions for what it 
does not contain. 

Let us suppose it has been clearly demonstrated that all the 
ancient copper mines of Lake Superior were excavated by the 





bt * Foster (Pre-Historic Races, p 226) is mistaken when he declares that the Indians did not 
possess the art of cloth manufacture, prior to the advent of the white man. Farquharson gives 
a number of instances of tribes manufacturing cloth,(Proceedings Davenport Arcad, of Sci- 
ences, vol. I, 131—132). This, however, involves a very interesting inquiry. Was the art ob- 
tained from the Aztecs, or in fact did the early Jesuit missonaries introduce it 

+ See “‘Ancient Mining on the shore: of ake Superior,’’ p* 1. 
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red man, would that necessarily invalidate the idea that the 
mound-builders were a distinct race of people? It is possible 
that the term “mound-builders” has been misapplied and con- 
sequently wrought confusion. ‘This name by common consent, 
has been given that race or races which erected the tumuli in 
the great basin of the Mississippi, covering a territory of over 
one million square miles. ‘The whole of Europe embraces less: 
than four million square miles of territory, and yet no one 
would presume to cut it up into four parts, and then assign her 
pre-historic people to any four types of mankind, for the relics 
appear to show many distinct races. The same is true in re- 
gard to the mounds of the Mississippi. The earth-works of 
Ohio are different from those of Wisconsin, Illinois, or Missouri, 
besides showing evidence of having been made at an earlier 
period. The ancient mounds so characteristic of Wisconsin 
are not found in other States, save in a few isolated cases. It 
may he that cotemporary nations were inhabiting the different 
States during the epoch of the mound-builders, and towards its 
close the Indian may have not only had his possessions, but also 
contended for domination. Among the various tribes or nations 
a system of bartering was instituted. Now if there is proof 
that the Indians mine for copper, it would only show that the 
mound-builders instead of engaging in that pursuit, only bar- 
tered for the precious metal. Until that point is proven, it will 
continue to be the prevalent opinion that the ancient mines of 
Lake Superior attest the industry and indefatigable spirit of the 
mound-builders. The same must also be said of mica mining 
in North Carolina. 

The proof that the Indians sometimes erected barrows over 
the dead, does not demonstrate that their methods of burial 
were the same as that common to the mound-builders.g Dr. 
Morton has shown* that it is almost a universal custom among 
American savage nations, extending from Canada to Patagonia, 
and from ocean to ocean, to bury their dead in a sitting posture.+ 
This was particulaly true of the Northern Indians east of the 
Mississippi. On the other hand the mound-builders buried 
their dead in an extended position, with the arms carefully ad- 
justed at their sides.t Over the grave, orrather body, and 
almost contiguous to it is a layer of burnt clay, almost imper- 
vious to both air and water. Have examples of this kind been 
noticed among the Indians? Remainsof Indians are met with 





* “Crania Americana,.’ pp. 244-246. 

+ Among some of the Western tribes it is the custom to pile logs over the dead: among others 
to place the body on scaffolds, or in the forks of trees; while among some of the Southern In- 
dians the body was exposed until the flesh had decayed, and then the bones were deposited in 
the huts of relatives, or else some building reserved for that purpose. 

t*Ancient Monuments,” p. 172° 
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in the mounds, but by their position and the disturbances of 
the earth it cannot be doubted that they belong to an intrusive 
age, and consequently are not found under the same circum- 
stances and conditions as those of the mound-builders. In 
Tennessee, Dr. Jones has shown|| that the ancient race buried 
their dead in rude stone coffins. 

The crania from the mounds are worthy of some considera- 
tion: Letit be shown that Dr. Morton is wrong in ascribing 
the mound-builders cranium from Chilicothe to the Tolticans.* 
that Nott and Gliddon were laboring under an hallucination in 
declaring it to be “ exceedingly characteristic of our American 
races, although more particularly of the Toltican;” + that Dr. 
Daniel Wilson does not know whereof he affirms when he de- 
clares “a comparison of the two skulls (Chillicothe and a Cher- 
okee chief) serves no less effectually to refute the supposed cor- 
respondence adduced in proof of a typical unity traceable 
throughout tribes and nations of the Western Hemisphere the 
most widely separated alike by time and space; ”t that Dr. 
John C. Warren was not competent to judge when he identified 
the mound crania with the Peruvian; “that Dr. Joseph Jones is 
an imbecile for saying that the crania of the mound-building 
race of Kentucky and Tennessee appear to be belong to the 
Toltecan division of the American nations, being characterized 
in common with those of the Inca, Peruvians andthe Toltecs 
of Mexico, by the quadrangular form, compresssd and almost 
vertical occiput, lateral swelling of the sides, and elevated and 
retreating forehead.” || 

Nor will the labor cease with the above task, for.it will be 
necessary to show that the Indians erected great temple 
mounds, stratified altar mounds, wonderful combinations of 
geometrical figures, and impregnable fortresses, which are so 
commonly met with in Ohio. The Indian method of defence 
does not show such skill, foresight, and planning as that ex- 
hibited in the ancient fortifications. The Indians defended their 
villages by rows of pickets firmly fixed in the ground, placed 
far enough apart so as to permit various kinds of missiles to 
be discharged. The entrenchments of the Mandans and Rich- 
arees cannot be said to be similar to those of Ohio; besides it 
appears to be an established fact that their method was intro- 
duced by the whites. 

Ancient Mexican history tells us of migrations from the 
north, that the Toltecs, Aztecs, and other races swept over the 





| “Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee,”’ p. 34. 
*Ancient § onuments, p- 289. 

+ “Types of Mankind,” p. 291. 

| “Aboriginal Remains in Tennessee.” p. 72. 
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country, having come from the north. It must be shown that 
these migratory nations had nothing to do with the ancient 
monuments of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, besides many 
other things not necessary at this time to mention. 





SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF THE LIVE INDIANS. 


READ BEFORE THE ANTHROP SCC. OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BY H. C. YARROW. 


The’ paper which I propose to read before the Society to- 
night is not to be considered in any sense as an original effort, 
for the material of which it is composed has been furnished me 
by Dr. James C. Merrill, U. S. A., who obtained it from Wil- 
liam E. Everett, a well known government scout, at Fort Cus- 
ter, Montana, in response to the circular on Mortuary customs 
sent out by the Bureau of Ethnology. Dr. Merrill, in his letter 
transmitting the manuscript, remarks that “the Crows have the 
same custom which Mr. Everett attributes to the Sioux, of con- 
versing with wolves, and the same idea about white tailed deer, 
which they never kill in the spring, and do not like to slay at 
other times unless short of meat. They tell many curious 
stories of hunters found dead by the side of a ‘ white tail’ with 
finger marks on the neck as if strangled, and small moccasin 
tracks on the ground around them. The last case of this kind 
was three years ago.” I believe Mr. Gatschet mentions in one 
of his papers that the Modocs have some sort of superstition 
also regarding the white tail deer, for they will not kill one 
unless in company with others. It is unneccesary for me to 
offer any apology for the verbiage of the report if the circum- 
stances are recollected under which it has been prepared, for 
we cannot expect a person so situated as Mr. Everett to have 
much time or opportunity for literary culture. He deserves 
great credit for what he has done, and his statements as given 
are very interesting, even should we be obliged to accept some 
of them cum grano salts. 

BURIAL TRADITIONS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SIOUX. 

There are many traditions among the Sioux that are not 
xnown, which, if published, would make an interesting volume. 
For instance, they imagine when they die that they go direct 
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to the “ happy hunting grounds; that is, they have to crossa 
long divide, and maybe fight the spirits of their dead enemies 
that are prowling. This is the reason why they want their best 
horse killed with them and their arms put by their side. If 
they cross the divide all right, they are received by their friends 
and relatives and escorted to a fine lodge, where they meet 
their wives and children that have gone before; all their war 
horses that have been killed in battle reappear before them; if 
they have been maimed in war their missing members immedi- 
ately return to them on their arrival; if they have mutilated 
themselves greatly for some friend or relative the aforesaid per- 
son comes to them and embraces them and makes them large 
presents; they are encamped in a’ beautiful valley surrounded 
by tall mountains, which have cool water trickling down their 
sides all the year; beautiful animals gambol on the grass not 
afraid of them in the least; large herds of elk, deer and ante- 
lope roam over the foot-hills; the little lakes are full of ducks, 
geese and swans that swim in the lakes close to the camps. 
All ugly animals, as the bear, mountain lion and wolf, are left 
behind on the divide, where the bad spirits have to roam, and 
nothing but good animals can cross the divide that separates 
the cold, bad country from the warm, pleasant valleys. On the 
plains above, herds of buffalo eat grass without being annoyed 
by the white man hunting them for their skins. The lakes are 
full of fish, and the streams are full of beaver and otter. .The 
women gather cherries and plums, and turnips grow every- 
where. Thus they lead an uninterrupted life: no crying or 
sorrowing after lost relatives; no cold or hunger; no fearful 
winds to overturn their lodges at night; nothing but happiness 
forever and ever. Such is the Sioux Indians’ idea of the next 
world. 

Their idea of sickness is that a bad spirit of one of their 
enemies has entered the sick person and he must be driven out 
by noise; so the tom-tom is brought into requisition, and sweet 
grasses and herbs are placed over coals of fire so that their 
fragant smoke can reach the invalid who inhales them to drive 
out the bad spirit; meanwhile the drum is beat, and amidst 
howling, singing and the horrible noise of the drum, if the sick 
person cannot get any better and dies it is laid to the bad spirit 
being too strong; if, however, he gets better the medicine-man 
is extolled to the skies, and the sick man dares the bad spirit to 
hurt him while they possess such a good doctor; if a rich per- 
son has been sick he loads the medicine man with presents so 
that generally a medicine man is the richest man of the tribe. 





*The Sioux words for this mean “The Great Spirit’s big village,’’ not “ Ha: Huntin, 
Grounds ”’ (hc4. C. M.) . - ar 7 ” 
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Sometimes old women are the doctors, but generally the men 
have a man medicine and the women a woman medicine. The 
practice of obstetrics is very similar with these Indians. Al- 
most any woman if called on can help the parturient woman, 
though generally if an unnatural presentation occurs the old 
medicine woman is sent for to express the child. 

If a child dies unborn it is taken care of by the friends of its 
parents in the happy land, and upon the arrival of the mother 
or father they immediately present it to them. 

Bad spirits are sometimes sent back to earth in the shape of 
animals to undergo penance for their sins; they are believed to 
be in the wolf and bear, although some Indians say they have 
talked to their friends in the shape of a buffalo, others in a deer, 
and in general if a bad woman dies she turns into a deer or 
owl. In British America I saw an Indian conversing with 
some one on a hill, that is, I saw the Indian making motions 
with his hands and now and again howling like a wolf. I went 
to him and saw him talking to a large wolf, and apparently the 
wolf understood what he said, for whenever he would make the 
sign for “Do you understand?” the wolf would throw up his head 
and howl. After both had thus conversed for a half hour the 
wolf threw up his head, gave a few howls, and trotted off. 
The Indian seemed well pleased, and advanced towards me; 
judge of my surprise when I found it was Sitting Bull, with 
whom I was living at the time. He told me he was making 
medicine to find where the main herd of buffalo were; and 
whether it would rain or snow before the hunters got back; he 
said the wolf was the spirit of a great hunter, and always gave 
him warning whenever there was any danger close at hand, 
and where the buffalo were to be found; he said the wolf told 
him the buffalo were all south of Milk River, but small strag- 
gling bands were to be found in the forks of the Porcupine 
north of the Missouri River; although they were all on the 
Long Knives’ soil, he must go to them and get some meat for 
his children to eat; that it would snow very deep before he 
would get back (which it really did), and the camp would be 
without meat two days, another thing he prophesied true. Sit- 
ting Bull also said: “The night before Long Hair (Gen. Cus- 
“ter attacked me I was warned by this same wolf. I knew I 
“should be victorious, and I knew who was going to be killed, 
“and I made preparations; and if any Long Anives (Ameri- 
é cans) come here to attack me, my brother, the wolf will warn 
“me.’ 

WHITE TAIL DEER MYTH. 
I have known several young braves to return home empty- 
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handed rather than shoot a white tail deer; and again I have 
seen a whole village on the move hunting one poor white tail 
to the death; Sitting Bull himself took a hand in this, and only 
desisted by being thrown thrown from his horse; he had fired 
five shots at it, and had not hit it; it was finally killed among a 
lot of women and children, pots, kettles, &c. But as a general 
thing, especially if his sweetheart is dead, he will not shoot at a 
white tail deer, for they are afraid that the spirit of the woman 
it contains will appear before them and make their life a tort- 
ture. I have known several Indians who, in spite of the warn- 
ing to kill the deer, to start out on a hunt and not re- 
turn; when their friends got anxious and went out after them 
they were invariably found along side a white tailed deer, 
strangled, the marks of a woman’s hand on their throat. I re- 
member an anecdote that was related tome when I was on the 
Medicine Lake Creekin’73. I am well acquainted with the 
country in which the story lies, and also the Precise spot; I 
have passed it many times while scouting and hunting. Many 
years ago when there were no white men in this country, a camp 
of Sioux were coming up this creek from the Republican river; 
they were going to war with their enemies the Pawnees, after 
which they were going to the Arickarees in Kansas, and go 
into winter camps there. While they were debating whether 
to go up a small creek and camp, or camp on the main creek, 
a scout that was ahead brought in word that buffalo were very 
thick on the divide between what is now called Wolf creek 
and the Medicine, so they decided to camp at the mouth of 
Wolf creek and hunt buffalo from there. Some of the young 
men wanted to hunt turkeys, and go across the Medicine to a 
thick plum patch close to the south side of the creek; before 
going, however, they were warned by the old woman of the 
camp not to molest any white tailed deer, not to shoot at them 
by any means, and if possible not to hunt near them at all; if 
“you see any near the plum patch turn around and leave the 
“ place, for if they see you they will charm you with their eyes. 
and bewitch you.” “All right,” the young men said, but as 
soon as they crossed the creek and plunged into the brush they 
forgot all that the old crone said, and laughed and said, «Let's 
“kill some white tail and bring them to camp and show them 
“ they are all fools; that we are not afraid of what an old wo- 
man says.” So saying, they struck out for the plum patch 
with as light hearts as any young brave before the advent of 
the white man put a stop to these hunting excursions. Little 
did they think that six out of the seven would never return and 
that their bones would rot in the fatal plum patch. Most of 
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them had sweethearts, all excepting the young lad who accom- 
panied them; it was his first hunt and he gloried to be able to 
tell his companions on his arrival at camp, that 4e had killed a 
white tail. Well, they crossed the intervening open between 
the bends of the creek, and found themselve close to the plum 
patch; some turkeys were gobbling in there they were sure, 
for they could not only hear them but could see them also. 
‘They told the young lad to go around the thicket and scare the 
birds towards them. The young lad left them and went 
through a box elder grove to get in the rear of the turkeys un- 
perceived. It was the last he saw of his companions alive. 
While he was crawling in the brush he heard the twang of ar- 
rows, and fancied he heard groans. What was his astonish- 
ment to see a herd of white tail come scampering by him and 
six women running withthem. He was so frightened that he 
ran around the other side of the plum patch, and having to pass 
up a small hill, he looked back and saw séx of his comrades ly- 
ing in the thicket of plum brush. He was surprised at their 
not making any movement, so he started down towards them. 
As he was going down the hill he saw seven white tailed deer 
coming up the bottom towards him; they went down a small 
gully and disappeared. When they came out of the gully they 
appeared to befrightened at something and turned towards the 
thicket; what was his surprise to see only six deer instead of 
seven that he first saw. Mcre surprised was he to see a wo- 
man come out of the gully and join the deer; they disappeared 
behind the plum patch, and when they made their appearance 
againthere were seven deer andno woman. Soscared was he 
that he could hardly crawl to the plum patch where his com- 
rades lay; when he did summon enough courage to go on the 
little hill that the thicket stood on, what was his dismay to see 
all six of his comrades dead. Lying beside them were six 
dead white tail and an arrow ineach of them. The tongues of 
the young men were protruding, and on their necks were the 
unmistakable marks of fingers, showing each one had been 
choked to death; upon all their faces was a horrible look as if 
they had seen something awful. The young lad was so hor- 
rified that he could hardly move; at last he madea spring and 
darted out of the thicket. On his way he stumbled over a log 
of wood, and throwing out his hand to save himself he struck a 
rattlesnake which fastened its fangs into the hand of the now 
thoroughly scared boy; rising with the snake in his hand he 
ran across the open, plunged into the wood, crossed the creek 
and fell just outside of the village. Some old women and men 
«saw him coming and said, “Here comes the Little Wolf; he 
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“must have seen a bear. What has made him so? Let us go to 
him andsee.” So saying they went, and seeing him lie so still, 
they asked him, ‘What did he see? ‘What was the matter?” 
‘Was he hurt,’ etc. Not gettingany answer, they imagined he 
had fainted, and turning him over they saw to their affrighted 
gaze he was dead; in his right hand wasa rattlesnake also 
dead; his eyes were wide open as if he had seen something so 
horrible that his eyes were petrified while looking. They car- 
ried him to the lodge in which he had lived and sent out for his 
father and brothers who were hunting buffalo on the divide. 
Meanwhile the old women moaned and lamented his fate, and 
somehow, all the dogs would join in; nothing could stop them, 
more especially the dogs belonging to the lodges of the young 
men that had been with him; the dogs would go in front of the 
lodges of the parents of these young men and howl as if 
some one were dead. The sun went behind a cloud, and the 
screech owl commenced its shrill, mournful cry. Finally the 
father of the boy returned, and seeing how the case stood, said 
it was wrong for him to go hunting, for they were bad young 
men that went with him. ‘They have been shooting white 
“ tail deer; we will never see them again. Come, I will follow 
«their trail and show you that they are dead; my medicine told 
“me so(a silt fox) while I was hunting.” So speaking he 
started down to the creek followed by some others, amongst 
whom was the medicine man of the tribe. They crossed the 
creek, went through the timber. crossed the open, went through 
the box elder grove, and in crossing a small gully there they 
saw the body of Red Moccasin, one of the young men. At 
his side was his bow and near him was a dead white tail deer 
with an arrow through it. Upon a nearer inspection of the 
body they saw the impress of fingers on his throat; his eyes 
like the boys were wide open, and moccasin tracks of a wo- 
man’s foot were found near him, and the dirt also aronnd him 
was thrown up and showed evidence of a struggle. Carrying 
him to the plum patch they commenced making a scaffold to. 
put him on, Asthey entered the thicket there they beheld the 
remaining six,in the same position as the first one was in, 
marks of fingers on their throats, and their eyes wide open as 
if looking at a bear; around them also were the marks of wo- 
men’s feet, and the dirt was also torn up as in the case of the 
first one. While they were looking and thinking of what to 
do, the form of an old man was seen coming toward them from 
the direction of the village; he was their oldest man and chief 
councilor; he came up to each of the bodies and stroked his 
face with his hand and then said to the people present: I was 
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<< out of a certain kind of medicine; I crossed the creek after 
««the young men had crossed; i had to go in this box elder 
“ grove to get the kind of root I wanted; from that hill I saw 
“all that happened.” (Here he related the story to the people 
« present.) “I saw the boy leave the party, come through this 
«< wood to pass around the plum patch, saw the deer come from 
«the hill, saw the young men string their bows and point the 
«“ arrows, saw the deer fall and six women rise; saw them strug- 
« gling and finally fall. Saw the boys run up the hill and stop, 
-‘ frightened at what he saw; saw seven deer come up from the 
«creek; saw them disappear in a gully; saw them coming by 
«a bush in the gully, and saw that young man (pointing to the 
«one taken from the gully) draw his bow on them; saw one 
«fall and one woman rise, and saw his struggle; saw the look 
«“ of horror on the body, and saw him go in the thicket; saw 
« him come out of it yelling and screaming; saw him fall and 
« when he rose he had a snake in his hand; saw him run to the 
«creek when I followed him and upon reaching the village 
« found he was dead and you all had come out here. I informed 
«the camp of what I had seen and come out to join you and 
«help bury the bodies.” Such was the speech of the old man. 
‘There was much lamentation and mourning for the young men 
for they were very much liked, although they were a little wild. 
After they had mourned sometime some of the women present 
cut poles and made one large scaffold in the midst of the plum 
brush, and upon it were laid the bodies of all the young men. 
They were well-wrapped up with blankets of buffalo and deer 
skins, and tied on the scaffold. Alongside of them were their 
bows and arrows. Their favorite horses and treasured objects 
were brought from the village, and the horses were slain that 
they might have them in readiness when they reached the di- 
vide; all their pretty things and objects most dear to them were 
placed by theia sides, and then the women began to mutilate 
themselves and howl; they dragged the deer together in a pile 
and burned them, and then giving one last long look on the 
accursed place, left with heavy hearts for the village. When 
they arrived there they found the lodges all torn down, the 
people preparing to make another camp. The body of the boy 
had already been buried on a high part of the Divide over- 
looking the medicine. When all was ready to move the med- 
icine man rode up and cursed the creek, more espeeially the 
spot on which the young men met their death. He began thus: 
« May the fruit that you, trees bear be ever sour! May your 
«thicket harbor snakes and frogs, so that no one will enter! 
«« May the lightning strike you every year, and gradually may 
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+ you die! And may the hill upon which you are growing 
“turn to a rock so that nothing can grow! May the woods in 
«the vicinity become burnt by fire and never grow again! Fi- 
«nally, may you become a barren place only fit for snakes and 
“frogs!” After the delivery of this oration the village moved 
up the Divide, crossed the Medicine at mouth of what is now 
called Fox creek, went up Fox creek to the head, crossed over 
to the South Platte and camped. Nothing occurred to them 
until after they had crossed the Platte, when every evening they 
saw just at dusk the forms of seven white tail deer and one 
wolf, playing around the camp. A sickness broke out in the 
camp, and every day some one would die, and. every evening 
the herd of white tail would grow larger. Things kept on 
this way until only seven were left, when they agreed to sep- 
arate and gonorth to the mouth of the Laramie, or Duck river, 
as they call it where some of their people were. Upon their 
arrival they were all seized with the same sickness and died. 
That night seven wolves were observed running around the 
scaffolds on the hill and howling. Shots were fired at them 
but to no effect. One man lingered long enough to tell the 
story to some French traders, and from them I have it; though 
not them, but their half breed children. /have been in the plum 
patch, myself and the plums are sour; every year the lightniug 
does strike it; the hill is becoming a rock, and 7 7s a paradise 
of rattlesnakes and frogs. The boxelder grove in the vicinity 
is dead, and has been so for many a year. In short, the fail 
prophecy has come to pass. I relate it literally as near as I can 
remember it. I have known Indians to go out hunting and re- 
turn with all white tail deer and no harm befall them. How the 
Indians met with their death I am at a loss to account for; and 
that they are there in one scaffold is true, for there is the old 
scaffold supported by green and dead plum brush with parts of 
seven human skeletons on it. Atany rate it is a queer story. I 
have seen the grave of the boy on the divide; the scaffold is 
made of hard dry ash wood, and looks fair to bid defiance to the 
elements for many years; it stands about half way on the di- 
vide between Wolf creek and the Medicine creek. 

One thing I know, in 73 there were some Indians, Sioux, 
camped on Wolf creek; when the plums were ripe onthe Med- 
icine, they would travel miles to get large yellow sweet ones. 
All the plums around the aforesaid plum patch would be picked, 
but in the bend in which the plum patch stood not one would 
be touched, though many sweet varieties grew near the hill on 
which grew the famous plum patch; true, those on the hill were 
sour and acrid, but close to them were lots of bushes that were 
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fairly one mass of red and yellow plums all sweet. Now, the 
qnestion is, why would they not pick them? True, the place 
was infested with rattlesnakes; probably that might have been 
the cause of their not going there, but for that matter the 
whole creek was full of them. I cannot see that they were 
afraid of snakes, for it was a common thing to find rattlesnakes 
everywhere. Didthe curse of the old medicine man still infest 
the place, or did the spirits of the seven murdered men roam 
around in the night and scare allthat would dare to camp close? 
Really, noises were heard as if some one was groaning and 
choking, but upon investigation it turned out to be hogs eating 
plums, and swallowing them so fast that they nearly choked. 
Hence the noise. I have hunted deer in the same thicket and 
have never seen any ghosts, but I heard queer noises, and saw 
lots of snakes and frogs. 

From this account although Mr. Everett pretends to explain 
certain mysterious noises heard in the celebrated plum patch, 
it seems clear to my mind that he gives full credence to the 
legend. Perhaps some of the members present may have 
heard of a similar superstition among other tribes of Indians, 
but this is the first time it has come to my knowledge. 
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PROPOSED READING OF THE DAVENPORT TABLET. 





BY JOHN CAMPBELL, M. A. 


As the Hittite hieroglyphics furnished us with the key to the 
reading of this inscription of the mound-builders, and, as the 
story of the Hittite monuments is one not generally known, I 
deem it necessary to preface my statement with an account of 
Hittite decipherment. 

READING THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 

In 1812 Burkhardt, the traveler, saw in Hamath, the Ha- 
math of the Bible, a stone on which were hieroglyphic char- 
acters unlike those of Egypt. It was not, however, till 1870 
that any further attention was directed to the Hamath 
stone. Then Consul General Johnson and the Rev. Mr. Jes- 
sup discovered the four stones with Hamathite inscriptions 
which are now in the imperial museum at Constantinople. B 
them and by others copies were taken and published in the 
American and English Palestine Exploration Societies’ state- 
ments, and in Burton and Drake’s Unexplored Syria. By very 
far the most correct copies, although these, I think, are not ab- 
solutely perfect, are those edited by the Rev. W. Hayes Ward, 
D. D., in the New York Palestine Exploration Society’s state- 
ment. Other similar inscriptions have been found at Aleppo, at 
Carchemish, and at several points in Asia Minor. They have 
therefore received the more general name of Hittite inscriptions. 
My only means of judging of these inscriptions during the past 
summer, while distant from libraries, was through some selec- 
tions from them which the Rev. Professor Sayce, of Oxford, 
published in the transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzeo- 
logy. Among them appeared the bi-lingual cuneiform and 
Hittite inscription of Tarriktimme, king of Erme, in Cilicia. 
The first character in the inscription, which represented the 
head of an animal, and which, if alphabetic or syllabic, should, 
as the beginning of Tarriktimme’s name, have the power of ¢ or 
ta, directed me at once to the analogous Aztec head of the hare 
or rabbit, the phonetic value of which is 40. That this was not 
a mere coincidence I felt assured, since I had already published 
papers asserting on other grounds the Hittite origin of many of 
our aboriginal tribes. Returning to my library and pursuing 
the comparative studies which the animal’s head had suggested, 
I was at last, towards the end of October, able to determine the 
phonetic values of some 25 characters, chiefly through the 
Aztec, but also, to a certain extent by means of the Cypriote, 
which Professor Sayce regards as the cursive descendent of 
the Hittite hieroglyphic system. Thus I found that I could 
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read all the fragments of inscriptions figured by Professor 
Sayce. These readings, together with an account of my pro- 
cess, I sent to the Canadian Institute of Toronto, the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, the Society of Biblical 
Archeology at London, and the Institution Ethnographique at 
Paris. 

About a week ago, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, of New York, 
kindly lent me his own copy of the Hamath inscriptions, as I 
found it impossible to arrive at any definite result with the 
imperfect copies made by Mr. Drake. Although some difficul- 
ties appear, 1 have, so far, succeeded in reading the greater 
part of them, and in determining some points of Hittite gram- 
mar. While not absolutely coinciding with that of any Ameri- 
can language known to me, the grammar of the Hittites is in 
its main features the same as that of the aboriginal families 
which I have elsewhere asserted to be of Northern Asiatic 
origin. The Hittite first personal pronoun is me ; ca or ka is 
the suffixed past temporal index of the verb; ca and me are the 
locative postpositions or particles; ze is the suffixed sign of the 
plural, and sa the similarly suffixed sign of the genitive. Thus 
Keti denotes a Hittite, and etznesa means of the Hittites. 
The forms Hamati ca, at Hamath, Aa/a ne, in the city, are as 
Aztec or as Iroquois as they are Hittite. 

While waiting for Dr. Ward’s copies of the Hamath incrip- 
tions I wrote to Dr. Farquharson, who had sent me copies of 
his invaluable articles on the Davenport mounds and inscrip- 
tions, asking him to procure for me an enlarged copy of the 
Cremation Scene, since I deemed it probable that its charac- 
ters were forms of the Hittite. Thanks to the kind aid of Mr. 
Pratt, the curator of the Museum, Dr. Farquharson was able 
to comply with my request; and, on glancing for a moment at 
the admirable copy sent me, all doubt of the Hittite origin of 
its signs vanished from my mind. Already, however, before I 
received the enlarged copy, I had detected in the inscription 
some five or six Corean characters, the phonetic values of 
which agree with their corresponding Hittite, Aztec and 
Mound-Builder forms. This would seem to link the Coreans 
with the Hittites on the one hand and the Mound-Builders on 
the other. 

THE CREMATION SCENE. 

The hieroglyphic part of this inscription consists of two divi- 
sions, the lower between the three lines forming an arc over 
the pictorial representation, the upper occupying the space 
above it. In the lower part it will be observed that there is a 
difference in the direction of the characters of the one line as 








ca sa ta u ra ca ca? yaish ca mara ca tate ne po 


x 
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ca po? mo? u ti ca 


uraca a sa?ta ba ta ne? miteraalne? 


ca mi uta te te pocaalcaalishca? 


ca al? pa 


sataba?alpima ca maca pial ta sa ba 





(The latter order is most natural, but gives no light. The res to the right seem to 
denote the age of the person commemorated, or the date when he died. The twolines ™ should 
give 10, the four dots 4, the succeeding —— line 5. The next charactcr is #o, followed by 

ree dots or 3. The next may be 44 or 46, but will need much study to determine, 
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compared with that of the other. This may be seen by com- 
paring the 6th character from the left in the upper line with 
the second from the right in the lower, and the 11th from the 
left in the upper with the 12th from the right in the lower. 
This indicates that the Mound Builders wrote Boustrophedon 
fashion, and is the first proof of their Hittite origin, for, as Dr. 
Hayes Ward suggested, and as I have conclusively proved, 
the Hittites always wrote in this manner. Again, in the two 
lines of the upper part above the arc the continuity is broken 
at intervals by groups of characters arranged perpendicularly in 
threes, fours and sixes. This practice also is Hittite, and was 
generally employed by the scribes to'call attention to proper 
names. For instance, to render the Hittite characters by their 
phonetic values, the first line in the 4th Hamath inscription 
reads thus: 


po maca ke caba ma ti ha ma 
al ba ca ba ca ti 
ca ne ta al: 
or po Baal macaca keba Caba mati Hamati ca Canetaal, which 
may be rendered literally, “to Baal killed chief Caba King 
Hamath in Khintiel;” or, in more intelligible order, “ Khintiel, 


King in Hamath, sacrificed the chief Caba to Baal.” In its 
boustrophedon order and in its groups of characters, therefore, 
the Davenport Tablet claims a Hittite origin. 

An actual comparison of the Hittite and Mound Builder 
signs confirms the claim. True, there is not always absolute 
identity. This indeed could hardly be expected, as the Hittite 
inscriptions were engraved some 2600 years ago, so thata 
distance in time not far short of 2000 years must have sepa- 
rated their writers from the ruder scribe who engraved the 
Davenport stone. Still, although a somewhat cursive form 
has superseded the purely hieroglyphic in many cases, it is not 
hard to detect the likeness to the original. Commencing with 
the first line within the arc in the lower part of the inscription, 
the first character to the left is a perpendicular line. This in 
Hittite stands for a vowel sound, either 7 or wu, and is the Az- 
tec wh athorn. The following sign, two diverging lines joined 
above, is the equivalent of the Hittite yoke, the phonetic value 
of which is determined through the Cypriote as ra. The 
rounded form of this character which appears in the second 
line of the upper part of the tablet immediately to the left of the 
fracture is more in accordance with the original Hittite. The 
next, separated from the yoke by a mark of punctuation and 
resembling an abortive 4 or a Hebrew cheth, is a rude rendering 
of the Hittite and Aztec house, the phonetic value of which is 
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ca (calli ahouse). In the Hamath inscriptions I find, however, 
an equally rude form of this character. It is followed by a 
cursive representative of the Hittite and Aztec conventional 
sign for water, in Aztec @ and in Hittite ha being its phonetic 
values. The next character I am not sure of, but it is suc- 
ceeded by a form almost identical with the Cypriote Za, Zo. 
That again is followed by the Hittite da. Next comes an 
imperfect oval, which I suppose, like the fourth character from 
the right in the same line, to be the equivalent in Mound 
Builder sign writing of the Hittite and Aztec animal’s head, 
with the phonetic value ¢a. Passing over the two succeeding 
characters, a sign appears resembling the second_in the line 
lying upon its side. ‘The same sign isfound in the line below 
and twice in the part of the inscription above the arc. It is the 
Hittite and’ Aztec form for tooth, and has the phonetic value Ze. 
Following it comes the yoke ra, and, after two characters that 
present some difficulty, there is another mark of punctuation. 
The first sign after the punctuation mark is a rude representa- 
tion of a hand or rather such a simple representation as appears 
in Egyptian frequently. Its value in Hittite and Aztec is ma. 
The yoke follows, and then four perpendicular strokes. This 
latter character is purely Hittite and gives the sound cfz or ca. 
In Cypriote it is ke. 1 may say that the vowels do not appear 
to be well diflerentiated in Hittite. The next character is the 
animal ¢a. It is followed by a rude representation of a hand 
pointing to the face, the value of which in Hittite is se. Then 
comes a pot from which two rays representing smoke or steam 
proceed. In Hittite and Aztec it is pronounced fo. The 
last character in the line represents a weapon of some kind 
which in Hittite and Aztec, from he verb “to cut,” has the 
value of ca or ce. 

The figure at the beginning and at the end of the lower line 
is the Aztec flag, in Hittite and Aztec fa. To the left of it is 
ta, and next to it arude representation of an arm, in Hittite and 
Aztec ne. The third character from the arm consists of two 
perpendicular lines, a Hittite form of 4a. Next comes the tree 
with a value ca, then, after a more obscure character, the line 
or thorn w, and next two lines one of which joins the other in 
the centre at right angles, being identical with the Cypriote /a. 
After another period a character appears, the form of which is 
also Cypriote, for in Cypriote three lines diverging from a 
common base represent fe. Then come ¢e and Zo already 
found, and, next to the latter, a two-leaved gate which in Hit- 
tite and Aztec has the phonetic valueca. The third sign from 
the gate is in form like the figure 8. In Cypriote and in 
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Corean its value is /, al, Ze. The circle is either the moon sa 
or the eye 7sh in Hittite. The only other sign I need mention 
in this line is the square, or parallelogram, with a dot in the 
centre. This is a rough form of the Aztec symbol for ro with 
a value of ma. The annexed comparative table of characters 
will be found to indicate the probable values of most of the 
Mound Builder forms. 

As I have added a table setting forth the characters in order 
as they are written, together with the values, it remains only 
that I should indicate the meaning of the inscription. Pro- 
visionally I read it thus: 

Miuta caal ta Tatema Saca Sataba (? Cataba) * * * * * * 
* * * ca al Sapoca tanemi pa * * * * * * * Caal Tatema 
Saca casata uraca cayaish ca maracata tatenepoca poma utica. 

Ura caa Sataba tanemi Taralanepi, marachita Sapoca pa 
tanemi rataca miuta, tetepoca Alcaalisca tamaca Capa (? Alpa). 

The language is that of the Aztec—Sonora family, compris- 
ing the Tarahumara, Cahita, Pima, Opata, Cora and other 
dialects allied to the Aztec. According to these languages, 
of which it may be regarded as belonging to a parent form, the 
inscription gives us: 

Sacrificed to Caal, Lord of heaven,Satabha * * * * * 
* * "Sapoca the female slave * * * Caal, Lord of 
-heaven casata in the men, in the women, the maidens, the boys 
poma utica. 

The man is Sataba, the slave of Taralane, the maiden Sapo- 

-ca, the female slave, rataca died (or sacrificed), the boy Alcaal- 
isca the son of Capa (or Alpa). 

As the new inscription which I have just received from Dr. 
Farquharson, and for which he tells me he is indebted to Mr. 
Pratt, reads perhaps from right to left Sataba Alpi maca, 
which might be translated “Sataba kills Alpi,” an explanation 
of the tablet may be more completely furnished by its aid. 
We may regard Sataba as justly incurring the penalty of death 
for murder, but it is hard to say why the maiden Sapoca and 
Alcaalisca, who was probably the son of Alpi, should have 
suffered at the same time. The expression, in the men, in the 
women, the maiden, the boys poma utica would seem to con- 
vey the idea that the sacrifices were offered on their behalf, or 
in order that Caal, the god might be propitious tothem. It is 
interesting in this connection to compare the first line of the 
fourth Hittite inscription from Hamath which reads: Khintiel, 
King in Hamath, sacrificed the chief Caba to Baal. The Hit- 
tites of Syria seem, either to have neglected the worship of 
their national divinities or to have adored them under Semitie 
names, 
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Before dealing with the vocabulary of the inscriptions I 
should mention a fact that has been known to me for some 
years past, namely the verbal connection of the languages of 
the Aztec Sonora family with that of the Yukahiri of Siberia, 
who call themselves Andon Domni. The following are exam- 
ples. : 

Axtec Sonora Yukahiri 

man huth Pima, teata Cora yada 

dor, dohema Eudeve toromma 
maiden, girl maraguat Opata marchet 
father atzai, hechai Cahita etchea 
brother tihatzi Cora tschatsha 
sister boui Zarahumara pawa 
head moola Zarahumara monoli 

mouk Pime yok 
nose yachkala Zarahumara yongul 
tooth totlan Aztec, tatamo Tepehuana tody 
tongue nanurite Cora onnor 
food _ tlaqualli Aztec lagul 
boat acali Aztec akshel 
wind helcala Tarahumara illejennie 
give kia Zarahnmara keick 

The name of the chief Deity of the Mound Builders at 
Davenport appears from the inscription to have been Caal. 
This name may be compared with Quezal inthe Aztec Quez- 
alcoatl and with such connected forms as Culhua and Kukul- 
kan, but it appears in all its integrity in Chail or Koil, the prin- 
cipal God of the Yukahiri. 

YocABULARY OF THE CREMATION SCENE. 
miuta muhat Pima—kill 
mueat, muchit Cora=-—die 
mictia Aztec—sacrifice 
Caal Quezal-coatl Aztec 
Chail, Koil Vukahiri 
tatema titamacatum Pima—heaven 
saca yzcacauhtli Aztec—father 
hechai Cahita, oca Pima—father 
tanemi tlama, teomicque Aztec—captive 
tineba Hamath inscriptions—servant 
pa upi Zarahumara—woman 
uba, huup Pima, woman, female 
hubi Cahita—wife 
ura uri Opata—man, male 
cayaish? ciuatl A ztec—woman 
maracata, marachita maraguat Opata—girl 
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marchet Yukahiri—maiden 

tatenepoca, tetepoca teichpuch, tetelpuch Aztec—boy, son 
tiperic Cora—boy 

caa cua Cora coa Tarahumara=—to be 
ca Aztec—to be 

ca co, ca Astec—in, at, with 

ta tetech Aztec—to, for, in 

tamaca temachi Opata—son 

The final i of Taralanepi may be the suffixed Aztec sign 
of the genitive pa. 

Some agreement appears between the Hittite inscriptions of 
Hamath and that of Davenport. The verb “to be,” ca and the 
postposition ca appear in both. Sake, a word apparently 
denoting lord in the Hamathite tablets, answers to:'the Saca of 
that of Davenport. The ¢ancmi, servant, of the latter corres- 
ponds with ¢ineba in the former. The Hamathite kill is maca, 
and this seems to appear in the second inscription which I have 
just received. It may be some time yet before our knowledge 
of the Hittite language will enable us to arrive at perfectly 
accusgate translations of their inscriptions. Nor does it matter 
very much for the present that a few words in the Davenport 
tablet which cannot affect the sense of the reading to any great 
extent remain a mystery. Were its language altogether 
unknown, it would still, as a purely Hittite monument, link the 
Old World with the New, destroy many false ethnological 
theories, and prove a stepping stone to a truer science of the 
past in this continent. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian. 

Dear Sir :—I have often reflected upon the question pro- 
posed in yours of the gth inst., that is, who were the ancestors 
and who are the descendants of the Mound Builders. The re- 
sult has not been satisfactory. It is evident they have occu- 
pied the couniry between Lake Superior and the Gulf of 
Mexico, the aborigines of the Mississippi river with the waters 
of the Ohio as a central point. 

Their walled towns at Newton and Marietta, in Ross, But- 
ler and Hamilton county, and little Fort Ancient on the Little 
Miami, are too strong to be captured by assault. They were 
not a military people, but relied largely upon fortified towns 
and their outworks for safety while they worked the soil. 
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Their successor, the red Indian of the north, had no earth 
works, and if he conquered the Mound Builder, could only 
have done so by regular siege, but of this there is no evi- 
dence. He has no traditions of such aconquest. I think some 
other reason must be sought after for the abandonment of their 
works and their country than a general war by the northern 
tribes; perhaps a diminution of numbers by pestilence and a 
concentration south of the Ohio country. There is still much 
obscurity about the origin of the American tribes. Arctic 
travelers agree pretty well that from the Eskimos to the Dog- 
ribbed Indians, Chippeway, Assiniboins, Dakotas, and Chipe- 
ways there is a graduation going south, and an improvement in 
physique and intellect, but that a distinct line cannot be drawn 
as they pass from tribe to tribe. None of them had the organ- 
ization, the skill or the courage to drive out the Mound Build- 
ers fromtheir strongholds. ‘They would value the Ohio coun- 
try only as hunters, and while the Mound Builders held it, game 
must have been scarce. Since the advent of the white race 
these northern Indians have remained unchanged, which leads 
us to infer that wherever they were in the days of the mounds 
they were nearly the same people as at present. The pre- 
sumption is that they are of Arctic and Mongolian descent. 
As to the origin of the earth building, I am too much in the 
dark to hazard an opinion. 

Mr. Jones, in his work on the Southern Indians, has fur- 
nished proof in favor of the fact that when the Spaniards came 
upon the tribes on the banks of the gulf, earth mounds were 
being built. This proof is not absolutely conclusive, but it 
clearly shows that platform mounds were occupied by Caciques 
with gorgeous palaces overlooking the walled towns around. 
There are precisely such mounds on the waters of the Ohio, 
with ramps or sloping roads leading to the platform on the top. 

In the southern mounds there are found the same imple- 
ments of cold wrought native topper from Lake Superior as 
in those of Ohio, which seems to connect the builders of these 
structures still closer than the form of their works. These and 
other strong features of similarity in their social condition go 
very far to sustain the conclusion that the ancestors of the gulf 
tribes occupied the earth mounds on the Ohio. Those tribes 
were far more advanced than the northern ones, and have 
shown a disposition to improve, which those at the north have 
not. 

But as yetI do not find sufficient evidence to connect them 
ethnologically with the Pueblo Indians of the west, the Aztecs 
of Mexico, or the moqui races southwest of the Gulf. More: 
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research is necessary, and at the rate such investigations are 
progressing, it cannot be long before reliable conclusions may 
be formed. I write this in haste and with difficulty, but send 
it for what it is worth without revision. Yours truly, 

Cuas. WHITTLESEY. 


Cleveland, O., Nov. 16, 1881. 





EDITORIAL. 
Our FRONTISPIECE.—ANCIENT AND MopERN EcGyPTIAN 
FAcEs. 

We present a. picture for a frontispiece which may prove 
quite a study for ethnologists. Our readers will notice the re- 
semblance between these faces and pictures of the early statues, 
and sculptured portraits with which they are familiar. We re- 
fer now to the statue of Memnon, the face of the Sphynx, and 
the portraits in Belzoni’s tomb. The appearance of the water 
from the first artesian well, drew the modern Egyptians to- 
gether but they represent the races, which were distinct from 
one another four thousand years ago. The wonder is that these 
race types have coutinued so long. They were distinct from 
one another at the very opening of history. Authors have en- 
deavored to prove the diversity of origin of the human species 
from these differences. Others have supposed that they proved 
the extreme antiquity of man. We present this picture for its 
sug gestiveness. 





IN MEMmorIAM. 

We are sorry to record the death of several contributors to 
this Journal. 

Hon. L. H. Morean. Born at Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 
Nov. 21st, 1818. Was graduated at Union College, 1840. 
Practiced law in Rochester, N. Y., from 1844 to 1862. Author 
of League of the Iroquois, 1861; ‘The American Beaver, and 
his works, 1867; Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the 
Human Family, 1870; Ancient Society, 1877; House life and 
Architecture of the North American Indians, 1881; Died Dec. 
17th, 1881. 

J. D. Putnam, Davenport, Iowa, Secretary of the Davenport 
Acadamy of Science, and one of the principal founders of that 
society. Chief editor of the first, second, and third reports. 
One of the prominent entomologists of this country. 
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Rev. E. A. Datrymp te, S. T. D., Secretary of the Maryland 
Historical society and Fellow of the American Association, and 
a member of many other scientific and historical societies. 

These gentlemen have been among our warmest friends‘and 
the best supporters of this magazine, and their death is a per- 
sonal bereavement to the editor. 


We are happy to announce the accession to the ranks of our 
contributors several gentlemen in foreign countries who, for 
their scholarly attainments, and the advantages for investigating 
in their locality are highly prized by us, and we believe will 
be also by our readers. We refer now to Rev. Wentworth 
Webster of St. Jean de Luz, Basses Pyrénées, France, who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the early literature of the 
Basques; also to Dr. Flint who has long been an explorer in 
Nicaragua and is thoroughly acquainted with the antiquities of 
that region; Mr. EK. G. Barney, a resident in the United States 
of Columbia, South America, and a thorough student in the 
history and archeology of that country; Rev. H. S. DeForest, 
one of the best informed missionaries of Japan, and General J. 
S. Clarke, of Auburn, N. Y.,who for the literature and history 
of the early American races has no equal; and Mr. Paul Schu- 
macher the well known explorer on the Pacific coast. We 
would hereby acknowledge our obligations. to the persons who 
have introduced these gentlemen and are glad to mention their 
names that our readers may know what efficient co-operators 
we have among our subscribers. We extend our thanks to Prof. 
G. C. S. Southworth, to Prof. J. T. Short, and Robt. Clarke 
Esq., to Dr. Geo. J. Engleman of St. Louis, to Prof. F. W. 
Putnam. We would also say that other gentlemen are dili- 
gently at work extending the range of our work and bringing 
in the best contributions from all parts of the world. 
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THE STONE AND BONE AGEIN PuGeT Sounp. Rev. M. Eells 
has been exploring the shell heaps of Washington Territory. 
He says we have no mounds or earth works or cliff dwellings 
or sculptured slabs and very few graves of the olden time, but 
we have shell heaps not unlike those of Denmark, Japan and 
other countries. These are constantly forming as the Indians de- 
posit their clam and mussel shell outside of their houses. These 
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heaps are too common to attract much attention. The articles. 
found are as follows: a bone comb, containing seven teeth an 
inch and a half long, stone hammers without groove, resemblng 
pestles, but from six to seven inches long; they weigh from 
one pound to seven, and are made of different kinds of rocks, 
some are polished and some not, knives of slate or of bone from. 
three inches to seven long, and from one to two inches wide;. 
axes, and adzes of all sizes, of metaphoric rock and polished; 
chisels and wedges of elk horn from five inches to fourteen 
long; a bone awl; war clubs, one of stone and another with a 
whale rib for a handle, another of copper, each of these has the 
thunder bird on it; spears from five to seven inches long; ar- 
row heads of bone, chalcedory and jasper, hooks of bone; a 
stone idols; bone implements for gambling; stone pipes;. 
money made from the Dentalia and Abalona shells. Very few 
skeletons exist, from the fact that the ancient form of burial,, 
was not in the ground, but in canoes above the ground. Mr. 
Eells is a missionary, and a very intelligent scholar, observing 
and cautious. He has no superior as a linguist, and is a good. 
archeologist. We appreciate his assistance, and wish that 
every collector was as much interested in our journal as he is. 
MAN AND MONKIES. 

We have received a newspaper slip, giving information that 
the missing link has at last been found. It came from the val- 
ley of the Big Horn River in Wyoming Territory, and is the: 
upper part of the skull, of a species of the Marmaosette: 
monkey. It was found in the lowest eocene tertiary layer. A 
reporter has been interviewing Prof. Cope. This skull, says: 
the professor, is remarkably similar to the human skull. I 
consider the skull as the earliest indication of the existence of 
man. It is anew species of afamiliar class, and has hitherto 
been unknown to scientists. No animal at that time had a head 
like this. The brain space contrasts with the brain space of 
other animals at that time, and even of the monkey of to-day. 

Our readers will doubtless be surprised to hear of this dis- 
covery. The progress backwards of this species will undoub- 
tedly account for the fact that if the Calaveras skull is so much 
superior to the ordinary Indians who inhabited the region of 
California at a later date. 

This seems to be the order of development. Each species. 
appears at a high stage and declines, yet the development is 
from the monkey to the man. The only question is how much 
time will it take according to this law for the development to 

complete itself. 
' ‘THE RECENT DISCOVERIES OF POTTERY among the Pueblo 
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Indians, inhabiting Arizona and Mexico, are worthy of note. 
‘The Mogqui and Zunis are the most important of these tribes, 
and may be called semi-civilized. There are vessels which 
show the effect of the early presence of the Spaniards, as the 
pig and the donkey are found moulded into them. The com- 
mon designs are the duck, the owl and the antelope. Some of 
the baskets are of a graceful form, and are supposed to be the 
‘sacred baskets used to contain meal intended for religious cere- 
monies. A curious kind of ware made by these Indians is 
‘called corrugated pottery. The clay is laid in threads united, 
the vessel assumes the shape desired; it is then smoothed on 
the inside, while the rough edges are left on the outside. 
Many grotesque forms are seen in their vessels, showing that 
the sense of the humorous prevailed with this ancient people. | 

30 TONS OF HUMAN BONES have been landed at Bristol, 
from Turkey, the results of the battles of Sept. 1877. The 
council fire for January, 1882, calls attention to this fact, and 
points a moral by it. Pre-Historic archeologists will be inter- 
ested, for the bones of horses found in one locality in Europe, 
have formed a mysterious subject of study, and the bone heaps 
frequently found in this country, have excited surprise, but 
nothing has equaled this number, gathered from historic times, 
and civilized people. 

Mummtes nN Mexico. Dr. Edward Palmer has discovered a 
number of mummies in south-western Couhilua, Mexico. They 
were found in the caves where nitre is worked, and resemble 
those found in the caves of Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
relics found with them were a feather head-dress, braided san- 
dals, pieces of finely woven cloth, in different colored patterns, 
and a fringed skirt, on the edge of which feathers had been 
fastened. Dr. Palmer thinks that the bodies were placed in 
these caves, before the conquests by the Spaniards. 

A NEANDERTHAL SKULL has been found at Kircheim on the 
Eck. It is strongly dolichocephalic, prognathic, and with heavy 
jaw bones. Quite handsomely adorned pottery, bones of the 
cow, dog, wild boar and sheep were found with it. 

A Pitz Dwe tine has been found in Germany in a marsh 
at the entrance of Havel into the Spree. The relics, with it were 
3 swords, 5 celts, a knife, 5 spear points, a ball of sand stone, 
several bits of horn, a grinding stone, a canoe ro feet long, dug 
out from an oak log. The weapons were of bronze. 

There have been dug out from the mud of the Bieler Lake, 
bronzes which were evidently made on the spot, armlets, finger- 
rings, buttons, celts, moulds for casting a rude copper ax, horn 
lance points, and a lump of tin. The pottery shows the use of 
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the wheel, and contained patterns resembling the Grecian. 
The relics are supposed to have belonged to a time before the 
Romans. A new cave equal to the Mammoth and Wyandotte 
caves, has been discovered near the corner of Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and Alabama. Prof. Cope, who has explored 
it, found abundant traces of human habitation near its mouth, 
also farther in five kinds of animals living in the waters, but all 
differing decidedly from those of the caves of Kentucky, Indiana 
and Virginia. 

ANOTHER PRE-HISTORIC CANOE has been discovered in the old 
bed of the Rhine, near Gardou, France. It is 38 feet long, 3 
wide, 2 deep, will probably hold about 12 men. Braces were 
left to extend across the inside, and five pairs of holes were 
bored inside for oars. A canoe also is described in the Anti- 
quary for November, 1881. It was found near 
England. It was 10 feet long. 

InscRIBED Rocks. Dr. Flint has been exploring in Nicara- 
gua and has gathered many copies of inscriptions in rocks and 
caves. The next number of the Antiquarian will contain an 
interesting communication from him. 

BRONZE IMPLEMENTS IN Russia. At the Archeological 
Congress at Tiflis, which was attented by about 800 persons 
nearly all from Russia, there were exhibited from Russia 
great numbers of bronze implements, hatchets, carved wild 
animal ornaments, and religious objects belonging to some un- 
known worship, also 200 jade hatchets from the bank of the 
Augara River near Irkutsk. These are the first jade imple- 
ments observed in the graves of Russia,, About 200 graves 
belonging to the stone, bronze, and iron periods, have been ex- 
cavated near Pyatigorsk in the Caucasus. 

A CoLLEcTION OF PrE-HistToric AND RoMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
illustrating the history of the settlement of the Danube, for 200 
years was exhibited at the congress of German archeologists 
which met at Regensburg, August 8th, 1881. 

A DISTINCT COPPER AGE forming a transition to the bronze 
age, was one subject of the address of Prof. Ranke, the secre- 
tary of this congress. The evidences of this age have been 
found both in the Iberian Peninsula, and in Hungary 

ETRUSCAN RELICs found in Austria. Count Wasson de- 
livered the opening address at the Austro-Hungarian Associa- 
tion in August last, and referred to the above fact. The mam- 
moth and diluvial human relics found in Stansbury, were also 
the subject of discussion at the same congress. The Celtic 
question, that is the question, whether the later Germans were 
identical with the earlier Celts was also a subject of discussion 
at this congress. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AM. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
13th annual session at Cleveland, on July ’81. 

Papers read vis: Homer, and Strabo, showing the reasons 
why Strabo so often refers to Homer and Homer’s geography. 
The home of the primitive Semitic race, by Prof. Toy, The 
evidences of the original dwelling place of the Semitics are as 
follows: (1) National traditions, (2) Grammar of the parent 
language, (3) Words descriptive of primitive localities, (4) an- 
cient history. 

2—The precious stones of the High Priest’s Breast-plate Ex. 
xviii: 17-20. Jade and camelian seem to be about the only 
stones which have been identified; the remarks on Jade are full 
of information. 

3—On mixture of language by Prof. D. Whitney. Max Mul- 
ler’s theory is that a mixed language is an impossibility. The 
inflectional system seems to be inaccessible to mixture. Lep- 
sius takes issue with him. Prof. Whitney shows what parts 
are modified when languages are mixed. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society at New 
Haven Oct., 1881. 

Papers read, 1, Notice of F. Delitzsch’s views as to the al- 
leged site of Eden, by Prof. C. H. Toy. Delitzsch holds that 
the Scriptural and Babylonian cosmogonies are similar, and 
that Eden was on the Tigris and Euphrates. Havilah was 
in the northern part of Syria and Kush on the Persian Gulf. 
Prof. Toy thinks there are difficulties in the theory, especially 
the fact that a river “divided into four heads.” The river “en- 
circles” the land of Havilah. Gen. x: 7 also confines Kush to 
Arabia. On the Aboriginal tribes of China by S. W. Wil- 
liams. ‘These tribes are connected in their several affinities 
with the Laos of Siam and Burmah. They resisted the-con- 
trol of the Chinese as early as 1000 B. C. Most of them were 
first conquered B. C. 250-220. Some of these tribes still live in 
clifis, and dig caves for dwelling. Others have halls called 
Demons Hall, where they worship the dead. 

4—Henotheism in the Veda, by Prof. W. D. Whitney. Max 
Muller holds that Henothism is the worship of one God at a 
time, the feeling being that their God isas good as all the 
Gods, and that there is no rivalry; the Ephesians when they cried 
out for the space of two hours: “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, were Henotheistic.” Henotheism prevails in the Veda. 
Prof. Whitney thinks that this view is exaggerated. The 
Gods are addressed in pairs. The Veda cultus includes all the 
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Gods together. No polytheist ever made an exact distribu- 
tion of ‘his worship to all the Divinities. In the Veda, however, 
we find a primitive polytheism. When the idea of grades in 
the Gods takes foot-hold the first step to Monotheism appears. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
Great Britain for February, 1881, mentions the fact that tu- 
muli are very numerous in south Russia. They are of two 
classes. “Moghili” and small tumuli, 2 to 3 feet high. They 
are conspicuous features of the Steppes, relieving the level mo- 
notony of the horizon. The “Moghili” yield many relics in 
bronze, iron, bone and flint. Polished stone is scarce. In Cen- 
tral Russia pre-historic relics have been found on the banks of 
the river Oka. There are remains similar to Swiss Lake vil- 
lages in this region, also paleothic implements accompanied by 
bones of the mammoth Rhinoceros Bospriscus, &c. 

A Jape IMPLEMENT has lately been found in Switzerland. 
Hodder M. Westropp, Esq., thinks that it must have come from 
some indigenous rock in some other European locality. No 
proof has as yet been advanced that Europe had any commu- 
nication with the East, either in language or the transport of 
tools in the same age. Mr. Carmichal could see no reason 
on the other hand for denying the possibility of the early im- 
portation of jade into Switzerland, A stone implement of 
paleolithic type has been found in Algeria. Sir John Lubbock 
refers to the fact that paleolithic implements were discovered by 
Mr. Bruce Foot in India. Some chert implements found in 
Babylonia approach closely to paleolithic types certain South 
African flakes may also be paleolithic. Rude implements of 
quartzite of Paleolithic type have been foundin Madras. Some 
specimens found in the Nile Valley, are paleolithic. A single 
specimen presented by Mr. Lubbock to the Institute of Algeria, 
would indicate that paleolithics also exist in North Africa, Mr. 
Lubbock thinks that they have not been discovered either in 
Scandinavia or in Russia. 

Tue SavacE NoTionoF THESovut. The Fijian word for soul 
is yalo, shadow. R. H. Codrington thinks this the result only of 
a confusion of mind. There seems to be no certain line of de- 
markation in Fiji between departed spirits and Gods. Mr. 
Hyde Clarke gives an explanation of masques in this connection. 
The Medicine Man who wears the head or masque of the bear, 
is supposed to be possessed by the animal, whose resemblance 
he wears. The ancient type of fetichism was at the basis of* 
mythology. A “fetich” or “Wraith” of a living being may be 
the equivalent of the spirit. This might enter another living 
body of a man or animal. The “ka” of the ancient Egyptians, 

*6 
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recognized among Babylonians and Hebrews, may be traced 
to the same source. 

The Journal of the transactions of the Victoria Institute, July 
1881, contains an article on the early destinies of mankind, by 
John G. Howard, F. R. S., also one on pliocene man in 
America, by James Southall, L. L. D. The latter gentleman 
says the latest claim for great antiquity of man, has proceeded 
from America. Man existed in America in the tertiary. He 
takes the position that the mortars and pestles found in the 
auriferous gravels were the results of the mining processes 
among the primitive people, but were not very ancient. 

Rev. W. M. Beauchamp has sent us a newspaper article on 
the location of Onondaga. That gentleman has studied the 
map and pictures given by Champlain (161 5) and has com- 
pared the topography as it is at present. Michael’s pond is placed 
where this fort is supposed to have been located. Relics have 
been discovered; bone implements, pottery, stone and clay pipes, 
a bird totem, also one of those triangular war arrows which 
Gen. Clark used to consider a certain mark of Cayuga occu- 
pation. 

Kansas City REviEw oF Science, for February contains a 
reply to Prof. Putnam’s inquiry about copper inplements. 
Prof. H. A. Reid acknowledges that his specimen ‘is not cast, 
but swedged. Molds were made of stone, and the cold copper 
hammered into the mold and so it had the appearance of being 
cast. 
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ls THE DAKOTA RELATED TO EuROPEAN LANGUAGES? BY A. W. WILLIAM- 
son, Apj. Pror. oF AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, Rock Island, Illinois. 

Prof. Williamson is a son of the missionary formerly among the Dakotas, who, 
with Rev. Dr. Riggs, has done so much in the study of the Dakota language. 
It was the opinion of the father that the Dakotas were of European origin. 

The son has taken this opinion and endeavored to carry it out, illustrating the 
subject by various references to the language. He says when we hear the Da- 
kotas say mi for me, ya for you, pap for papa, mama for mamma, wakta for watch 
we are almost surprised to learn that they are genuine words. He says also, “ my 
father and many others have searched in vain for resemblances in vocabulary be- 
tween Algonkin and the Dakota languages.” It was the opinion of the elder 
Williamson that the Dakotas landed at the mouth of the St. Lawrence about 
three thousand years ago. At some remote period they settled in the valley of 
the Ohio, and finding a rich agricultural country they remained there and built 
the mounds. 

THE MADISONVILLE PRE-Historic CEMETERY. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 

BY F. W. LANGpon, M. D. 

The Madisonville cemetery is one of the most interesting finds. We had the 
privilege of visiting the place with the members of the American Association last 
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fall. Situated on a high bluff overlooking the valley of the Miami, and surroun- 
ded by deep gorges, it is such a spot as might well be chosen for a burying place 
for either Mound Builders or Indians. The deposits of bones and relics exceed 
anything that has hitherto been discovered. ,The ground has been dug over by 
the employes of the Madisonville Scientific Circle and every foot of it has yielded 
rich returns of pre-historic relics. The collections of bone implements in Cincin- 
cinnati which have been gathered from this place are marvelous, both in the 
number and variety and surpass any other collections in the country. The horns 
of deer, the thigh-bones of buffalo, the ribs of bears, the wing-bones of wild turkeys 
and other birds, are mingled with great variety of human bones. These were asso- 
ciated with very delicate flint scrapers, and with stone awls and many implements 
of various kinds; many of them showing very considerable degree of workmanship. 

The account of this find with a description of the ash pits and the pottery veenal 

and bone implements has been published by the Natural History Society of Cincin- 

nati. (See quarterly report of Cincinnati Natural History Society, Vol. 2, Nos. 

3 and 4). 

This pamphlet may be regarded as supplementary to this, as it gives the meas- 
urements of the skulls and descriptions of the bones of the skeletons, and is valua- 
bel on account of its specific character and ils accuracy. The pamphlet is illus- 
trated by cuts and tables. It does credit to the author and to the society by 
which it is published. 

Tue AnciENT Mounps of ILLINOIS, By THE Hon. Wm. McADAMS, FROM 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE A. M. AssociATIon, Boston MEETING. 

Mr. McAdams is one of the best explorers and collectors in the west, and is 
withall a discriminating and careful student, and a terse and perspicuous writer. 
This pamphlet describes some interesting mounds in Illinois, which are supposed 
by the author to be the remains of buildings. Mounds are found in groups from 
three to twenty in number, one of which is always larger than the rest and occu- 
pies a commanding position. The subject is, however, one which needs more 
study both in connection with the mounds and with the customs of the native 
Indians. 

Tue CRANIA OF NEW ENGLAND INp1Ans. By Lucien Carr, Asst. Curator of 
the Peabody Museum. Published by the Society Boston‘ 1880. 

The study of bones is a specialty with the author of this paper. It is possible 
that in this line of study there may come more discoveries in reference to the pre- 
historic inhabitants than we have hitherto realized. It is a department in which 
very few are engaged. The vast collection of skulls formerly belonging to Dr. S. 
G. Morton, remains in the museum of the academy of science of Philadelphia, 
and probably there is not a man in the academy or in the city who knows any- 
thing about them worth telling. It is well that the Peabody museum has some 
one who is making this subject a study. Mr. Carr has the happy taculty of mak- 
ing a very dry subject seem interesting. 

ABSTRACT OF TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocIETY OF Wash- 
ington, D.C. Prepared by J. W. Powell, Washington D.C. 1881. 

This pamphlet gives an abstract of the various papers which have been read 
before the society during the two years of its existence. It is somewhat unsatis- 
factory as it contains only brief:reports of some very valuable papers. 

AncIENT MAN IN America. Including works in western New York and por- 
tions of other states together with structures in Central America. By Frede- 
rick Larkin, M. D. Published by the author, 1880. 

This book was commenced as newspaper correspondence. It is completed in 
the same style. The author believes that the ancient man in America was a civil- 
ized being, very different from the ordinary Indian and very ancient. He thinks 
that the Mound Builders were cotemporaneous with the Megatherium and the 
“Meliosaurus.” They also used the elephant harnessed; had extensive roads; 
built houses and used ising glass or mica for their windows; they understood the 
art of writing ahd printing, and tanning leather, and many other arts which per- 
tain to civilization. The works in New York state are Mound Builders’ works. 
The Mexicans were derived from the Mound Builders; both Mexican and Mound 
Builders delighted in great and imposing structures without regard to expense. 
The worship of idols not unlike that practiced in Babylon and Asia, prevailed 

among the Mound Builders. They nee oil of petroleum and had oil wells which 
are now to be discovered, 
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Man's ORIGIN AND Destiny. Sketches from the platform of the Physical 
Sciences by J. P. Leslie, Boston, 1881. 

This book is a second edition of the lectures which were delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-five. The style par- 
takes very much of the platform and the reader can easily see that the lectures 
were prepared for a particular audience. There are however, some things in it 
interesting for the archeologist and many suggestive thoughts for the reader. 
EARLY SETTLERS IN NEW ENGLAND. ‘The condition, life and habits of the na- 

tive Indians of America, and their treatment by the first settlers—an address 

~ tg Re the R. I. Historical Soc’y Dec. 4, 1879, by Zachariah Allen, Providence, 
. L, 1881. 

The illustration of Indian life given by this pamphlet is very valuable. There 
are descriptions of the implements and tools used by the natives, and of the houses 
in which they lived which furnishe many suggestive hints as to to the use of 
relics which are now found in New England.. The quotations from early New 
England authors on these points are very valuable. The pamphlet is very useful 
to the archeologist. 

GENEALOGY OF THE CHILD. Child’s and Childe family from 1630 to 1881, by 
Elias Child, published for the author, by Curtis & Childs, Utica, N. Y. 1881 
This is a magnificent book. Asa specimen of printing it is unsurpassed. It con- 

tains a large number of steel plates and photographs, and the names of eight 

thousand and fourteen persons. Among the portraits are Hon, Linus Childs, of 

Boston, Geo. W. Childs, of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Sam’! T. Morse of 

telegraph fame, and a number of others. The book contains 842 pages and shows 

an immense amount of labor and care. It is a monument of industry and a 

fine family memorial. 

A CENTENNIAL ApprREss delivered in Sanders’ theatre at Cambridge, Mass., 
June 7, 1881, before the Mass. Medical Soc’y by Sam’l Abbott Green, M.D, 
Groton, 1881. 

This address contains a brief and comprehensive history of the medical prac- 
tice in Boston and New England for the last hundred years. The author has a 
happy faculty of seizing upon the salient points of his subject and bringing 
them out clearly. 

Report upon U. S. GEOGRAPHICAL SuRVEYS west of the one huiidreth meridian 
in charge of First Lieut. Geo. W. Wheeler. Vol. VII Archzology, Govern- 
ment printing office, Washington, 1879. 

The contents of this volume are as follows: Reports upon Archzological and 
Ethnological subjects by F. W. Putnam; General Archeology and Ethnology of 
Southern California, report by Dr. H. C. Yarrow; Chipped stone implements, by 
C. C. Abbott, followed by a description of other relics by the same author, in- 
cluding mortars made of stone, steatite cooking pots, tubular pipes, perforated 
stones, plummet-shaped implements, ornaments, implements made of bone, and 
sculptures, also whistles and musical instruments. There is one chapter on_ textile 
fabrics, one on shell ornaments, by Prof. Putnam; one on beads, by Prof.S. S. 
Haldeman, and one on the Crania from Santa Barbara, by Lucien Carr. Part II 
treats of the Pueblo ruins. The Pueblo of Taos and the Pueblo of San Juan, 
by H. C. Yarrow. The Cachina, a dance at the pueblo of Zuni, by Francis Kett. 
Report on the ruins of New Mexico, Dr. Oscar Loew and Lieut. Rodgers Bir- 
nie, Jr; the remains of population in Mexico, by Prof. E. D. Cope; followed by 
an.interesting chapter on the implements of stone and pottery obtained in New 
Mexico and Arizona. The appendix contains a large amount of material on In- 
dian dialects, by Albert Gatschet. The volume is finely printed and splendidly 
illustrated, and is one of the finest reports ever published in this country. 

ON THE RUINS OF THE STONE PUEBLO ON THE ANAMAS IN NEW Mexico with 
a ground plan by Hon. Louis H Morgan, from the 12th annual report of the 
Peabody Museum. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to North American Ethnology, Vol. IV. Houses and house- 
life of the American Aborigines, by Louis H. Morgan, Washington Printing Co., 
1881. Part I. Social and governmental organization. II. The law of hospitality. 
Part III. Communism in living. Part IV. Usages in respect to lands. Part 
V. Houses. Under the head of houses; those of the Indian tribes north of New 
Mexico are first treated, next, the houses of the sedentary Indians of New Mex- 
ico, next, the Mound Builders, next, those of the Aztecs.or ancient Mexicans, and 
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lastly the ruins of houses in Yucatan and Central America. Each receive a cha 

ter. These descriptions are generally correct, being founded on narratives of cagly 

historians, and on reports of later investigations, and lastly on actual observations. 

Theonly chapter to which we can take exception, is that on the Mound Builders 

a subject on which the author was as little acquainted as any to which he 

gave attention. While accepting the theory that the communistic mode of hfe pre- 

vailed among the aborigines of America, we do not believe that the communistic 
houses were placed on the earth walls or mounds. In the first place the mounds 
themselves are found i: a great variety of shapes, many of them are isolated and 
too small to accommodate a wigwam on their top. Secondly, the earth walls are 
frequently so narrow and crooked, and at the same time so extended, that they 
show that they were designed for some other purpose than as foundations for 
houses. Third, the few earthworks which were wide enough and straight enough 
to admit of the communistic or long house being built on them, would not have 
served as defences to the houses, and would have been very inconvenient. Fre- 
quently these earthworks have a deep ditch on the inside, but no ditch on the 
outside, showing that the enclosure was designed more for keeping game or 
guarding prisoners, than as a place where houses were to be erected. There are 
elevated platforms in the Southern states where the houses of Caciques were 
built, but these give no indications that the common people erected their houses on 
earth walls. The author’s method of re-constructing the Mound Builders’ houses 
does not seem reasonable to those who are familiar with the works themselves. 

The description of the Iriquois houses, and of the Pueblos and Cliffdwellers given 

by this volume is good. As the last product of the author’s pen, we look at the book 

with great interest, as it is a reminder of the noble man’s industry and power of 
thought. ‘lhe volume is well illustrated and finely printed. 

PRIMITIVE INDUSTRY, or illustrations of the handiwork in bone, stone and clay, of 
the native races of the northern Atlantic seaboard of America, by Chas. C. 
Abbott, M. D., Salem, Mass., Geo. A. Bates, 1881. 

This is virtually a revised edition of the authors work, formerly published b 
the Smithsonian, under the title of the “Stone Age of New Jersey.” This is 
nowhere stated in the book, but the reader will recognize the cuts as being the 
same, and many of the descriptions being very similar. The arrangement of the 
book is one, which follows the cabinet, or museum; the material being the basis 
of classification rather than the stages of handiwork, or the uses to which the ar- 
ticles are subject. This arrangement is better for the classification of relics in a 
museum, than in a treatise on primitive industry. It is very easy, but it gives no 
history. Another anomolous feature is, that the author’s treatise on the rude 
stone implements is deferred until the very last chapter, so that if we look tor the 
most primitive industry we must wait until the last. This gives the book a some- 
what fragmentary and unfinished character. The descriptions of relics such as 
are found in New Jersey and in New England are clear and discriminating, and 
so the book has a value. If the author, however, could have taken a broader field, 
and included the relics of the Mound Builders and of the Pueblos and shown the 
differences between them, his book would have been much more valuable and 
better illustrated what was really the primitive industry of this continent. 
The pub.ishers have presented the public with a handsome book, and it is to be 
hoped that they may meet with a ready sale, sufficient, at least, to pay the expen- 
ses of such a work. 

THE MANUSCRIPT OF TROANO, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. From the American 
Naturalist, Aug. 1881. 

This manuscript was found about the year 1865, at Madrid, Spain, by the Abbe 
Brasseur de Bourbourg. The author thinks that the characters on it, are the same 
as in Landas alphabet, and that the work is some kind of a calendar containing di- 
rections to the priest, in connection with their religlous duties. The author has 
succeded in deciphering a number of the hieroglyphics, bnt does not give in 
this paper either an explananation of these, or a chronological system of the 
Mayas. It is a valuable monograph. 

MISSISSIPPI AS A PROVINCE, TERRITORY AND STATE, with biographical notices 
of eminent citizens. By J. F. H.Claibourne, volume I. Jackson, Miss., Power 
& Barksdale, Publishers. 

This book, aside from the engravings and somewhat inferior paper, is a nicely 
prepared volume. It is a history of Mississippi from the time of the 
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Spanish explorations, to the present. The first volume reaches the period when 
the territory had become a state, and when its latest period of history had begun. 
The description given in it of the early explorations and the quotations trom the 
personal narratives of explorers render it valuable to the archeologist. It con- 
tains mnch information about the Natchez, the Choctaw and other Indian tribes. 
The style is interesting and the material is well selected. 

THE RELATIONS OF THE INDO-CHINESE and Inter-Oceanic races and languages, 

bv A. H. Keane, London, Truebner & Co., 1830, pp 36. 

The linguistic and ethnic relationship of the scattered populations of the Indian 
archipelago and the islands of the Pacific—commonly called Malay-Polynesians 
—to each other and to the rest of the human family, and the direction which their 
migrations have taken, have been the subject of much speculation among schol- 
ars, with conclusions, as yet, quite discordant. Among the various theories pro- 
posed that of Mr. Forste:, and after him Humboldt, assumes that all languages ot 
the brown races spran;; from a common mother-tongue, and that the people 
speaking them belong to t:.e same stock. Mr. Crawtord, the author of a gram- 
mar and dictionary of tie Malay language, holds that there are innumerable 
“distinct and independent” languages in Oceanica. A considerable number of 
distinct races is the logical inference froin this. A third theory advocated by 
Mr. Wallace in his “Malay Archipelago” is to the effect that the brown Eastern 
Polynesian race is connected with the biack Papuans rather than with the yel- 
lower Malays, thou h elsewhere he expresses a doubt whether it belong with 
either. Mr. A. H. Keane, who is tavorably known as a writer on linguistic and 
ethnological subjects, accepting Mr. Forster’s theory in a modified form, sets 
forth his views with cleanness and ability in the monograph before us. The fol- 
lowing is a brief resume. ‘The discovery of extensive ruins in Siam and Cam- 
boja which resulted from the French occupation of Saigon, and especially the 
expedition up the Ne-Kong river in 1866-68 brought more directly to the notice 
of Europeans, a people of Caucasian form and feature, and skin shading from 
white to brown. It appears that they once formed a powerful kingdom extend- 
ing from the Gult of Tonquin to the Gulf of Siam, but are now found among the 
mountains west of Annam and on the highlands of Yunaan. They are variously 
named by their neighbors, but call themselves Khmers in the South and 
Stiengs, Nc. in the wilder regions. ‘his people our author does not hesitate to 
regard as an early offshoot from the larger groups which migrated from the Ira- 
nian plateau to settle in Europe and India. ‘They are the oldest of the present 
populations of farther India, and have the best title to the name of Aboriginees. 
Subsequently to their settlement in this region, the Mongolian Hordes swarmed 
down trom the north, pressing the Caucasians into the mountains, where they 
are found to-day, or toward the south and onward to the islands, which at that 
time may have been connected with the continent. Following in their track, the 
Mongolians gradually came into peaceful relations with them, resulting in inter- 
marriage and the rise of the mongrel race known as Malays. The speech of the 
Mongolians was monosyllabic, in which “tones” were an important element, while 
that of the Caucasians was polysyllabic and toneless. As the two types of 
speech could not co-exist after the union of the two peoples a struggle arose be- 
tween them, resulting in the survival of the polysyllabic tongue, whick. alone is 
found in this area at the present time. 

The races did not commingle everywhere in the same proportions, so that in 
the western pars of the archipelagos the yellow of the Mongolians predominates, 
while to the eastern the fairer element prevails. When, proceeding in the same 
directions, we reach eastern polynesia the Mongolian strain disappears leaving 
only pure Caucasian. The physical differences of these two extremes of popula- 
tion are very marked, the Malays showing the short, squatty form of the Mon- 
gols, while the eastern Polynesians are remarkably tall and athletic. ‘The ethmic 
movements resulting in these conditions all belong to pre-historic ages. 

Besides these higher races representing well known Asiatic types, there are 
scattered populations of the black and wooly-haired people regarded by many 
writers as forming a single group, and called indifferently Negritos or Papuans, 
but thought by Mr. Keane to represent two distinct types. The Negritos are 
found mainly in the western part ofthe Oceanic area, and the Papuans in the 
western. The former have been generally supplanted by the higher race, while 
the latter have in part fused with it, the union resulting in the Albinos and Mel- 
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anesians. Thts black element, which seems to have occupied the Oceanic area 

before the advent of the superior races, Mr. Keane does not attempt to trace to its 

origin. These in brief are the views expressed in this interesting paper, and they 
certainly furnish an explanation of many facts which have hitherto puzzled eth- 
nologists, 

o A. 

EarRLy CHICAGO, ForT DEARBORN, by Hon. John Wentworth, L. L. D. 

The story of the early settlement of Chicago and the erection of Fort Dearborn 
is welll known. By the treaty of Greenville in 1795 the Pottowattomies and Mi- 
amis relinquished their right to one piece of land six miles square at the mouth of 
the Chicago river emptying into the south-west end of Lake Michigan. where a 
fort formerly stood. This was probably an old French trading post. The first 
Ft. Dearborn was erected in 1804. This was abandoned at the time of the mas- 
sacre in 1812. It was re-occupied in 1828. Ft. Howard at Green Bay, and Ft. 
Winnebago were also at the time Garrisons situated among the Indians. It was 
finally abandoned in 1850. 

DIscOVERY AND CONQUESTS OF THE NOTRH-WEST with the history of Chicago, 
by Rufus Blanchard, Wheaton, R. Blanchard & Co., 1881. 

The early history of the old north-west territory has never been written. Ex- 
cellent monographs on LaSalle and the great explorers have indeed been pre- 
pared by Hon. Francis Parkman and other authors. There are also many frag- 
mentary sketches of the subject. 

This work by Mr. Blanchard comes nearer to a connected history than any 
other, but is too much influenced by local considerations and the overshad- 
owing magnitude of the one city to be really the work which we have looked 
for. The early explorations ot the interior and the various Indians, wars and 
the experience of the early settlers of Illinois, especially in the viclnity of Chica- 
go are admirably described and the book is very interesting and readable. In the 
absence of any more general and connected history of this interesting region it is 
invaluable, as it narrates the events in an orderly and suggestive manner, and 
brings out some points as to the localities and some incidents on the life of the 
notable explorers. 

THE STATE RELIGION OF CHINA. By Inquirer, Shanghai American Pres- 
byterian Mission press, 1881. 

he Chinese call their supreme God, Tien and Shangti, thatis Heaven. ‘The 

Chinese also worship ancestors. The analysis of these two forms of religion has 

resulted in two different schools. Dr. Legge representing one side, and Rev. A. 

P. Happer of Canton, the author of this pamphlet representing the other side. 

The questions which have arisen are: Do the chinese mean the material Heav- 

ens? Is this worship of ancestors merelv honorary or sacrificial? Mr. Happer 

believes that the Chinese are polytheistic, but they always think ofthe visible 
heavens asdeified. It seems to be the object of this pamphlet to prove this point. 

It is an interesting contribution to the science of comparative religion. 

Aryo Semitic SpEEcH. A study in linguistic archeology, by James Frede- 
rick, McCurdy, Warren F. Draper, Andover publisher. 

The scholarly work first appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra. The effort to show 
the relationship between these two languages has been made by several authors 
before Rev. Dr. McCurdy undertook it. ‘lhis book not only gives the history of 
these efforts but lays down a basis for discovery. Great advance has been made 
in comparative physiology, and the structure of a language with the root forms and 
inflections, and the Morphology of the two are now much better understood. 
Accidental resemblances in words, meaning the same thing, cannot be made a ba- 
sis of proof of the affinity of any two languages. The old author, Bryant, in his 
ancient mythology carried accidental resemblance to a wonderful extreme. But 
there are many nowadays who are as full of vagaries as he. We recommend 
this book as instructive to read. Whether the author has really shown the con- 
nection between the Aryan and Semitic he has reached what might be called the 
scientific basis at least, a point which requires very profound study. 

EAST OF THE JORDAN. A record of travel and observation in the counties of 
Moab,‘ Gilead and Bashau, during the years 1875-1877, by Selah Merrill, Ar- 
cheologist of American Palestine Exploration Society, New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a beautifully printed book and contained many fine engravings illustra- 
tive of the archeology of eastern Palestine. The publishers deserve the thanks 
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of the public for issuing it in so attractive aform. Among the engravings the most 

valuable to the archxologist are those of a cyclopean structure, found among the 

cities of Bashan, also a colossial head of Astarte with the crescent moon upon it. 

Also a rude sculpture supposed to be the God Bacchus and another sculpture found 

upon the wall of a castle at Salchad, representing two lions and a palm tree be- 

tween them. Among the specimens of ancient architecture are windows and 
doors, and an arched room found in the Hauran. These are supposed to be Ro- 
man. A fine specimen of the beveled stone is found in the Palace of Hyrcanus at 

Arak. A Roman road is also represented with its tessellated pavements, showing 

the ruts made by the chariot wheels. A Roman road at Gadera, the finer speci- 

mens of sculpture are the theatre and the Temple of the Sun and the remains of 
an elegant edifice at Gerash, in Gilead. These are beautifully engraved. There 
are also fine engravings representing a large theatre at Bosrah, and other ruins 
on the Jabbok, also the ruins of an ancient bridge across the Jordan. Four en- 

gravings represent symbols on ancient altars, found at Jebail, among them a 

bearded serpent and an eagle. These engravings all show the tentative character 

ofthe book. ‘The letter press does not quite fulfill the promise which is given by 
the appearance of the bookand the reputation ofthe author. Like many other 
works of this kind there is two much straw for the grain. 

Personal incidents would be better in a book of travels than in an archzologi- 
cal report. Still there is a large amount of valuable information in the book. It 
is written in a popular style, and should meet with a ready sale. It is tobe hoped 
that popular interest may be awakened in the subject of Palestine exploration, so 
that America may be represented as well as England and Germany in this work. 
There has probably been carelessness heretofore as it is said that the squeezes of 
inscription which were brought back by the American party were actually used by 
a blundering Irishman in kindling a he: The lead which Dr. Robinson took in 
the work of exploring west of the Jordan, has not been followed up by American 
scholars, the English exploration party having occupied the field. The lead 
which the Americans have taken in exploring east of the Jordan, seems also likely 
to be followed by English explorers. Ifthe three nations could combine doubt- 
less much more thorough work would be done. Dr. Merrill desetves thanks tor 
having accomplished as much as he has. 

THE RIDE THROUGH PALESTINE, by John W. Dulles, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

This is a charming book, published in a most beatiful and attractive shape. We 
have not read a volume with so much interest tor a long time. Its descriptions of 
the scenery, its allusions to the bible narrative and to historical events, and the 
minglig of personal incidents with careful observations, give it a peculiar fascina- 
tion. The book oughtto bepopular It is not expensive, is beautifully illustrated, 
interesting in style and instructive in its contents. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WoRLpD. According to Revelation and science. By J. 
W. Danson, L. L. D., F. R. S. F.G.S., New York. Harper Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 

Dr. Dawson is a reverent scientist. He takes delight in showing the harmony 
which exists between the book of nature and revelations. His thorough ac- 
quaintance with his own department of science, geology, and his candor in trea- 
ting every subject, give him much influence in scientific circles. This book 
well represents the spirit and ability of its author. There is no dogmatism or 
narrow-minded bigoty about it, and yet none of the flippant and arrogant assertions 
which are sometimes seen. [t is very suggestive both to the scientist and to the the- 
ologian. The book does not enter upon the province of archeology except in a 
few cases, wherea chapter is devoted to the higher animals and man, and another 
to the unity and antiquity of man. Otherwise than these the reasoning seems 
tobe based on geological facts. We commend the book to such scientist as think 
that there is no reconciling scripture and science. Possibly they may think 
differently. 
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